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DESTINY. 
“ALL THE RiveRS RuN INTO THE 


BY MARGARET HUSTED. 


All the rivers,—little rivers, 
On they flow through meadows green, 
Growing golden in the sunlight, 
Silverirg in the moonbeam’s sheen. 
Violets fringe their banks wit h azare, 
And the wild rose at the side 
Sends the soft pink petals drifting 
Fairy boats adown the tide, 
Sweet bird-songs ring out above them 
Children’s voices, glad and free, 
Mingle with their rippling music 
As they journey to the sea, 


All the rivere, mighty rivers, 
Broad and deep, and old as Time, 
Burden-bearers for the nations, 
Now that earth has reached its prime. 
On they flow, past crowded cities, 
On through forests, old and gray, 
On through fields for harvest whitening, 
Or with Autamn flowers gay. 
Till the great sea comes to meet them, 
Rising on the barren shore, 
And their low, hoarse tones are blended 
With the breakers sullen roar. 


All the rivers,—mountain torrents, 
Wakened from their icy sleep, 

Where above their glacier cradles 
Snow-crowned hills their vigils keep,— 

Lone and long and rough their journey, 
Great rocks strive to bar their way, 

Gloomy chasm yawn to hide them 
From the blessed light of day. 

But they never haste nor linger, 
Never weary in their quest, 

Till their cold, blue, foam-flecked surges 
Find the sea, and are at rest. 


So some lives are lived in sunshine, 
Guarded from earth’s toil and care, 

All their paths made straight before them, 
All their skies serene and fair; 

Loving are the arms that shield them 
From all ill that may betide, 

Wise the friendly counsel given, 
Strong the hands held out to guide, 

Yet the soul that braves no tempest, 
Shrinking weakly from all pain, 

Cannot find life’s deepest meaning, 
Cannot hope its crown to gain. 


Other lives are filled with labor, 
And the world has need of men, 
Strong of heart and brave of spirit, 
Men who, failing, strive again. 
Men who never faint nor falter, 
Never give a thought to rest, 
Till for them the shadows lengthen, 
From,—not toward,—the sunlit west. 
Glad at last, their work accomplished, 
When night comes to set them free, 
As, at last, the toiling rivers 
Must be glad to find the sea. 


And some have the gift of genius, 
And the shadow we call fame 

Beckons to them, and they follow 
On to win a deathless name ; 

Or to spend their lives in striving 
For a place in lives to be ; 

Sowing seed that men may gather, 
Sheaves they shall not live to 86e; 

Asking this, that earth be wiser, 
Better, happier, for their stay, 

Careless, so they win this guerdon, 
Of their own rough, toilsome way. 


As in sunshine or in shadow 
All the rivers seaward roll, 

Letour lives through calms and tempest s 
Seek a higher, grander goal. 

Let us count ourselves as nothing, 
Be content with any fate, 

So we help the world move onward, 
Onward to its best estate. 

We shall see our hope’s fulfillment, 
When we wake with clearer eyes 

On the shore of that far country 
Where the goal of living lies, 


—Toledo Blade. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


— A fraction cannot be multiplied by a fraction. A 
fraction cannot be divided by a whole number. [Sic ?| 
—Col. Parker, in Practical Teacher. 


— The teacher can do much to create a taste for pure 
literature. The teacher of history and geography has 
an excellent opportunity to direct his pupils in their 
reading.—Kansas School Journal. 


— In revising the geography, a very large reduction 
in the amount of details to be taught has been made. 
In the entire range of the common-school curriculum 
no branch is generally more barren of results than geog- 
raphy, and yet no study is better calculated to engage 
the attention and interest of pupils.— Supt. James Mac- 
Alister, in Annual Report of Schools «f Philadelphia. 


— Give the children freedom and free exercise in the 
open air every hour if possible. There is no other time 
in all the day when competent guidance can do so much 
to make boys manly and girls womanly as when they 
are at their games.—Supt. H. Smith, in Annual Report 
of Schools of Syracuse. 


— What is the chief end sought in education? It 
is the development of power and skill in the exercise of 
the several functions of the mind and body. It is in- 
telligence, as distinguished from learning ; it is power 
of attention, application, and thought, as distinguished 
from the results of these powers ; it is a hand skilled to 
express or do that which the mind holds in idea, rather 
than mechanical training to some one way to do some 
one thing.—Supt. D. L. Kiehle, in Annual Report of 
Schools of Minnesota. 


— Within fifteen years the colleges of the common- 
wealth have undergone great changes for the better ; the 
technical schools have made an important place for them- 
selves, and primary education has been vastly improved. 
It is time that the public secondary schools were put 
upon a better footing. How to procure for them larger 
resources, better programs, more definite aims, ampler 
teaching, and a wider and surer usefulness, is a problem 
which calls for the serious consideration of the Legis- 
lature, the Board of Education, and the authorities of 
high schools, and for the cordial interest and co-opera- 
tion of the technical schools, the colleges, and the edu- 
cated public.—Dr. C. W. Eliot, prest. Harvard Univ. 


— Schools and teaching were never so good, but the 
pressure is great and teachers are given little power of 
choice ; they know they must cram instead of train their 
pupils. There should be more study of the natural sci- 
ences which shall serve as a counterpoise. We have in 
the secondary schools the grandest fields for the forma- 
tion of character. But mental fiber is of slow growth. 
We can never be sure that our pupils are not parrots, 
even in the glibbest recitations. We must seek in 
every way to make them think. The natural sciences, 
properly taught, help to this. If possible, have no 
fixed limit which must be reached. Never mind mis- 
takes ; better a wrong result if it is his own, since men- 
tal grasp, not a gorged memory, is the end in view.— 
G. F. Forbes, before Mass. Teachers’ Assoc. 


CHILDREN ouT OF ScHooLs.—No child should be 
allowed to pass his time in vagrancy, nor should be 
thrown into an almshouse, or be farmed out by our in- 
spectors of the poor. The associations of an almshouse, 
where the very atmosphere of pauper life must be 
breathed by the child year after year, where even the 
insane are herded with little care, and with still less 
knowledge of the right methods of treatment, at the 
sight of which, day after day, the poor young life of the 
child is chilled and blighted, or deprived of every gleam 
of hope, grows desperate and criminal,—are these the 
associations which a Christian civilization can allow a 


child to endure? Industrial schools, embracing suffi- 
ciently large districts, should be established without de- 
lay. Every vagrant child and every young pauper in 
the almshouse should be sent to these schools, where, in 
addition to the common branches of our public schools, 
such industrial arts should be taught as will be best 
suited to bring up these children to lives of useful in- 
dustry and independence.—Supt. H. #. Higbee, in An- 
nual Report of Penn. Schools. 


— What we res'!ly want is a royal commission to 
examine the whole working of the code. It would 
reveal far more under-pressure than over-pressure. It 
would, if composed of competent judges,—of educational 
experts like Lord Reay, Professor Bain, Professor Laurie, 
Mr. Huxley, and Mr. Quick,—demonstrate to the public 
and to Parliament that the code is built on sand, and 
that pointing, propping, and under-pinning are labor 
lost. It is the code of a nation of shopkeepers. Its 
guiding principle is, “ Here’s the note, how much your 
brain weighs to the utmost carat,” as if, forsooth, brain- 
growth could be measured by standards, and school- 
masters paid by the job like hewers of wood and drawers 
of water! We set our teachers in a mill to grind, and 
then complain that they are idle or think only of per- 
centages. We should rather wonder that any of them 
continue to educate in spite of all the temptations that 
the code offers to cram.—London Journal of Kd. 


HOW CAN THOUGHTLESSNESS OF PUPILS 
BE REMOVED?* 


BY N. A. CALKINS, LL.D., 
Asst, Supt. of Schools, New York City. 


How can thoughtlessness of pupils be removed? is the 
topic chosen for the present occasion. Permit me to 
state, at the outset, that I have no infallible remedy to 
offer you for eradicating this bane of the school-room, 
and extracting a thorn so troublesome to the teacher. 
I propose, rather, an attempt to aid you in finding some 
means for securing the attention of your pupils, and thus 
diminishing their thoughtlessness. 

First, let us inquire, What is thoughtlessness? and 
whence does it come? Thoughtlessness is the result of 
inattention. It appears in many forms,—in that of 
carelessness, heedlessness, negligence, dullness, stupidity. 
It is the father of that self-convicting excuse, “I didn’t 
think.” It is not only the bane of the school-room, 
but in its waywardness it has overrun the land like the 
weeds of wind-sown seeds, It is a source of misfortune 
in every occupation of life. It causes collisions on rail- 
ways, wrecks steamers, burns houses, scatters pesti- 
lence, ruins health, and leads to poverty. Where is 
the source of this fountain of evil? Whence doth 
thoughtlessness come ? 

Thoughtlessness may come from neglect of proper 
sense development in early childhood. It may come 
from later unfavorable environments that repress in- 
tellectual activity. It may come from school exercises 
that do not lead the child to think of what he sees, 
hears, feels, etc. It may come from requiring the child 
to do things in a mechanical routine, which allows him 
to neglect thoughtful attention to the subject of instruc- 
tion. It is sometimes developed by the teacher whose 
pupils are most afilicted with it, — not developed pur- 
posely, of course, and probably not even knowingly, — 
thoughtlessly developed ; yet it cometh and remaineth 
with such teachers. It is not always an inheritance 
from the teachers below. 

It is a serious fact that thoughtlessness increases by 
continuance, and becomes fixed by habit; and the sad 
result is that the thoughtless boy and girl become the 
careless man and woman. 


*From a lecture delivered before the Brooklyn Teachers’ 
Association, Dec. 5, 1884. 
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In view of what thoughtlessness is, and whence it 
may come, each teacher may well ask, How can J re- 
move the thoughtlessness of my pupils? I might 
answer your earnest inquiry by telling you to arrest the 
attention of your pupils, and hold it to the subject of 
the lesson. But in turn you might ask me, How can I 
arrest the attention of heedless pupils? and how shall 
I hold their attention to any subject long enough to 
cause it to make the proper impression on their minds ? 
Allow me to inquire, Do your pupils take an unusual 
interest in any subject of instruction? If so, does that 
unusual interest come as the influence of the subject it- 
self? May it not be chiefly due to the special manner 
in which you present that subject t@ your pupils? 
Might not some change in your manner of teaching 
other subjects increase the-pupils’ interest, and lead 
them to give more thoughtful attention to your in- 
struction? Please to bear in remembrance that interest 
and attention go hand in hand. Awaken the interest of 
a pupil, and you will arrest his attention. Continue 
the interest of a pupil, and you will hold his attention. 


of development and the principles of education remain 
the same,—the true guides for determining what 
methods are proper in each case. Ability to determine 
the real wants of any given class of pupils, and what 
exercises are adapted to supply them, are qualifications 
that insure real success in teaching. While the 
methods used are made to supply the true needs of 
those to be taught, the attention of the pupils will be 


secured, and good results in education accomplished. 


The most successful teachers are not those who con- 


fine themselves to a single method; nor are they those 
who use methods indiscriminately. 
minds of children differ in their development and in 
ability to learn, there will be need for the use of many 
modes of teaching each subject. 
generally attends a judicious and alternate use of differ- 
ing modes of teaching, each employed with special 
reference to some discovered want in the pupils. 


So long as the 


The greatest success 


Hoping, in view of what has now been said, that you 


will understand the purpose of the methods for teaching 
the three or four subjects which I may present, and per- 


It is not possible to present any mode of teaching a|ceive their relation to the removal of thoughtlessness 
given subject that will be the best mode for all pupils,|from pupils, I will proceed to illustrate a few methods 
yet there are general principles which should guide in| by means of the blackboard. In presenting these illus- 
the selection of methods suitable for teaching any par-|trations, my purpose is not the giving of methods to 
ticular class of pupils, and lead to the fitting of the|you to be copied and imitated, literally, but rather an 
modes of teaching any proper subject to the condition] attempt to hold before you a class-reom exercise in such 


of those to be taught. 
following: The influence of things upon mind, and of 
mind upon things, educates. Hence real knowledge 
begins in personal experience. That which the pupil|] 
himself does, educates him, because the proper exercise 
of a mental, moral, or physical power increases its 
strength. 

Activity is a law of childhood. Methods of teaching 
should provide for the proper exercise of the pupil’s 
activity in connection with the subject to be learned. 
Right methods of education make the pupil an active 
doer, not a passive receiver, and make him learn 
directly from things and acts, and become his own 
teacher. The value of words to the learner depends 
upon his previous possession of the ideas which the 
words represent. Words that represent no ideas to 
him are not knowledge to him. 

When the child enters school, and whenever he 
comes into a given class, he has already gathered, 
through persona! experience, more or less knowledge of 
things, and many single facts, more or less imperfectly 
known, relating to a multitude of subjects, including 
those embraced in the special course of instruction for 
the class in which he is placed. The teacher should 
first discover what fact the pupil already knows pertain- 
ing to the subject of the lesson to be given, and the 
needs of the pupil; then awaken in him a desire to 
know more about the subject, and, leading him to the 
source of supply, teach him to help himself. 

The manner of teaching, — that is, the usual way in 
which the teacher does the work, — has an important 
bearing upon the attention of the pupils, and upon the 
success of the teacher. The attention of children should 
be attracted, not forced. A magnetic manner in the 
teacher makes attentive pupils. Activity on the part of 
the teacher is one means for securing attention, and 
constant employment of the pupils is a means for keep- 
ing their attention. Partial attention of the pupils 
indicates imperfect teaching. Training your pupils to 
do exactly what you request them to do, — no more, no 
less,—is an excellent means of fixing habits of attention. 
This training may be included in the manner of con- 
ducting each exercise in school. Changes in the man- 
ner of directing attention to the lesson, and changes in 
the language used, may be made the means of securing 
the attention of pupils. Requiring accuracy of state- 
ment by the pupils is a means for training them in 
habits of attention. 

Teachers who are intelligently guided by the prin- 
ciples already set forth, and who carefully fit the modes 
of teaching to the ascertained conditions of their pupils’ 
need have no fears lest some much-talked-of system will 
not be adhered to in their teaching. The best method 
of teaching is that which best fits and adheres to the 
condition and needs of the pupils to be taught. The 
educational needs of children differ; the modes of 
teaching them should differ accordingly. But the laws 


what they see. 
should be the result: “I see a square, No. 4; I see an 
acute angle, No. 2; I see an oblong, No. 5.” 
pupils might say, “ No. 3 is an obtuse angle; No. 6 is 
a rhomb.” 
quired to observe the right angle, and to tell where they 
see other right angles, using language somewhat as 
follows: “No, 1 is a right angle; I can see four right 
angles in the square, No.4. No. 2 is an acute angle; 
I can see two acute angles in No. 6, the rhomb, No. 1 
is a right angle; there sre four right angles in the ob- 
long, No. 5. No. 3 is an obtuse angle; the rhomb, No. 
6, has two obtuse angles.” 


Among such principles are the|a manner that you will be able to see what you can do 
with a similar lesson for your own pupils, and how to 
do it in accordance with the spirit of the method il- 


ustrated, and of its intended influence on the pupils. 


Therefore, in the remembrance of what you see and 
hear concerning the methods shown you, let your chief 
endeavor be to follow them in spirit rather than by 
mere imitation. 


Lessons in Form. — Assuming that your pupils have 


been tauglit to distinguish and name the simple forms, 
as square, oblong, cube, sphere, angles, etc., I will draw 
on the blackboard a right angle, and mark it 1; an acute 
angle, and mark it 2; an obtuse angle, and mark it 3 ; 
a square, and mark it 4; an oblong, and mark it 5; a 
rhomb, and mark it 6. Having done this, I would say 
to the pupils, “I wish you to look at the blackboard 
and tell me what you see; and that I may know which 
form you are looking at, please give the number, thus: 
“T see a right angle, No, 1.” 


The pupils may now be called upon singly to tell 
Language somewhat like the following 


Some 


At subsequent lessons the pupils may be re- 


The pupils may be required to tell how many angles 


of each kind may be seen on the blackboard, and how 
many like angles in each figure. 
taken up in the same manner ; also the solids, by plac- 
ing these before the pupils and requesting them to find 
like faces on two or more different solids; as, “The 
cube has six square faces, and the square prism has two 
square faces. The hemisphere has one circular face ; 
the cylinder has two circular faces.” 
be encouraged to change the form of the language used. 
The teacher may guide them in saying this, but should 
not give them the language to be memorized and recited. 


Other forms may be 


The pupil should 


The purpose of these exercises is twofold, — training 


the pupils in that continued attention to the same ob- 
ject or fact which is necessary to make permanent im- 
pressions on their minds, and training them in the use 
of language to tell what they observe. 
has tact will readily perceive how these two purposes 


A teacher who 


may be attained by the proper use of a variety of simi- 


lar exercises. 


Further illustrations in methods of teaching will show 


that many subjects may be presented in a manner that 


will secure the attention of pupils, and lead them to 


think, 


COLONEL PARKER VS. THE SPELLER. 


In a recent number of a western school journal, a 
school superintendent asks Col. Parker why he would 
abolish the speller from the school-room, The answer is 
characteristic. It takes up nearly two pages, in which 
he has tried to condense his knowledge of teaching 
spelling, — “talking with the pencil,” as he calls it. 
Stripped of all its philosophy, this article means that 
the pupil shall be taught (1) to copy sentences with 
absolutely accuracy; (2) to write accurately from dic- 
tation the vocabulary already acquired; (3) to “say 
with the pencil” anything the pupil thinks. “’Tis a 
consummation devoutly to be wished.” In this, as is 
so often the case, the teacher gets little help from Col. 
Parker. She is told to have her pupils write, and to 
write correctly, as though every good teacher did not 
work for this desirable end. ‘“ Write, and write cor- 
rectly /” As well might an artist say to his pupils, here 
is a bunch of ‘grapes; there your palette, paint, and 
brushes, Now, put these grapes, with all their beauty 
of form and color, on that canvass. It is very easy for 
a teacher to tell a pupil what she wants done; but to 
have it done as she wants it, is quite another matter. 
If Colonel Parker has ever found out this simple fact, 
he has kept the information to himself. 

Not long ago, when he commenced to condemn the 
speller as a text-book, he advised teachers to use the 
reader, geography, arithmetic, anything for a speller, 
except the book itself. Now he seems to have got be- 
yond these poor means in educational work, and in the 
article referred to he uses this language: “ The use of 
the reading book as a speller, or the selection of words 
by the teacher for spelling-lessons, are just as bad, if 
not worse, than the use of a ready-made spelling-book.” 
Such a statement as this furnishes its own comment. 
If a teacher cannot havea speller, a reader for a speller, 
or give a list of words for a spelling-lesson, what is she 
todo? Wethink this a question many a teacher would 
like to have Colonel Parker “hold himself down” long 
enough to answer, and in language that can be under- 
stood. In his iconoclastic tendencies he has done the 
schools of this section much good. Here, he has made. 
his reputation as an educator, and no one would wish 
to detract from it. Apropos of this, our Western friends 
might like a little of our history in connection with 
their late importation from this Commonwealth. 
Largely through his influence the speller was dropped 
from our list of text-books. Other cities and towns 
followed Boston, until it became “ quite the thing” for 
those schools that had adopted the “ Quincy methods ” 
to do without a speller, What was the result? It 
was the testimony of our Boston masters, and of the 
educators in our suburban cities and towns, that, so far 
as spelling was concerned, the schools were retrograd- 
ing. It was charged that the pupils could not spell as 
well as they could five, ten, thirty, or fifty years ago. 
Then, the speller again. To-day there is not a city, and 
probably few, if any, towns where it is not upon the 
list of text-books. 

That all teachers have not used a speller to the best 
advantage is true. So with other text-books. Neither 
have these spellers been as good as they should be, or 
what they should be, All this is now changed, and we 
have texts fully abreast of our best methods of teach- 
ing spelling and language. Each new book has, gen- 
erally, been better than its predecessor, until now our 
spellers are among the best books we have for school 
use, The old-style speller is going by, and the new 
has come in. It is on the right principle, and is at- 
tractive. Its words are selected according to the order 
in which the pupil advances in knowledge. They are 
such as are commonly used in writing and met with in 
ordinary reading. Besides a well-selected vocabulary 
of words, this new speller has something in the line of 
sentence-building ; while, incidentally, it may give a 
few examples of letter-writing, business-forms, abbrevi- 
ations, synonyms, and homonyms; while it contains a 


few simple rules for spelling, for punctuation, and for 
the use of capital letters, with illustrations of each in 
its dictation exercises and quotations. This new speller 
is to supplement other books and other means. It will 
be an aid to the exceptional teacher, and a sine gua non 
of the poor teacher. It has come, and it has come to 
stay. ** * 
Boston, Mass., Dec. 26, 1884. 
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LANGUAGE TEACHING. 


REPORT TO N. E. ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL SUPTS. 


BY SUPT. I. F. HALL, DEDHAM, MASS. 


[Continued from JOURNAL of Nov. 20, 27; Dec. 4,11, 18, 25; and Jan. 1.] 

How shall the work be done? What methods shall the in- 
structor employ to carry out the purposes of language teach- 
ing? Two practical questions. In answering them I shall try 
to present such an outline of methods as will bring this part 
of my report in harmony with all I have said about the work 
to be done and the purposes to be accomplished. To this end 
I have arranged the methods of language-tesching into six 
groups, a8 follows: Acquisitive Methods, Expression Methods, 
Restrictive Methods, Constructive Methods, Corrective Meth- 
ods, and Finishing Methods. 

By acquisitive methods, I mean such as may be used espe- 
cially for the purpose of leading pupils to acquire, — ideas, 
thoughts, words. 

1. Acquisitive Methods, 

(1) PRESENT FAMILIAR OBJECTS to the class in such a man- 
ner as to excite curiosity in respect to points not clearly ap- 
prehended, or not completely in the children’s mental grasp. 

Note 1. It is not always necessary to bring the object itself 
directly before the child. It is better, sometimes, to require 
pupils to exercise their imagination in recalling objects. This 
acts as a stimulus to perception. The effort of calling to mind, 
imagining to one’s-self a familiar object, often awakens the 
desire to etudy it more carefully. 

Note 2. It is better to begin language lessons with familiar 
objects, —a cat, a doll, a hat, a shoe, a fan, or a dress, — even 
though these objects seem simple and uninteresting to us, than 
to take flowers, plants, and such like objects, which are to most 
of our children new subjects of thought and conversation. If 
we lead children to talk freely in our presence about the com- 
monest things, they gain confidence at once; they soon feel at 
ease and forget themselves; they soon come to realize that the 
main purpose of a language lesson is to learn to talk, rather 

than to learn to think or see, though both of these ends may 
be aimed at indirectly. 

Note 3. Lead children to talk about the most evident prop- 
erties or characteristics of an object jirst, but do not allow 
them to stop there. Neither should the youngest children be 
allowed to state what is altogether too palpable for expression. 
I should not like to have children tell me more than ten times 
in one week that fire is hot, ice is cold, I see a hat, I have the 
ball, and so on. 

Note 4. Guide observation, lead and direct attention, by 
questions, by sketches on the blackboard, by actions, facial 
expressions, ete, 

Note 5. Have a plan of teaching every object, presenting 
facts, occasioning ideas in an orderly, methodical way. More 
teachers fail from not knowing just what to do than from lack 
of skill (not knowing how to do it). 

Note 6. Present the object, or the representation of the ob- 
ject, in such relations to other objects that the children may 
get the idea you have in mind, This putting things in a strong 
light, by forcing the mind to comparative observation, is the 
prominent characteristic of all good teaching. 

Note 7. Do not expect that every act of teaching will result 
in occasioning a new idea in the mind of the child. The aim 
of the teacher should be to stimulate mental action and bring 
ideas into consciousness, which is the first condition of fluent 
expression. 

I will show what results may be expected from half-a-dozen 
lessons of this kind on a familiar subject, like The Cat. 

I have a cat at home. 

Her name is Pink, 

My cat is white. 

She has a pink nose, 

She sits on the floor. 

Mine lies on the mat. 

Mine crawls under the stove. 

She likes to keep warm. 

She has nice warm far. 

We call this her coat. 

She sleep lots (a great deal). 

She sleeps in the daytime, 

Ny cat is awake nights. 

Can she see in the dark ? 

Her head and feet are not like mine. 

Are they like the dog’s ? 

The cat has claws. 

From such beginnings the teacher may go on to direct obser- 
vation closely to the appearance of the animal,—her eyes, ears, 
paws; or to the habits of the animal, — what she can do, or 
cannot do; and, finally, to a comparison of the cat and dog, 
the dog and the horse, and soon. Some such order as this 
may be adopted: 

1, General appearance: Form, parts, color, etc. 

2. Habits, actions, etc. 

3. Uses, service, etc, 

4. Stories about. 

I have suggested enough about the cat as a subject of lan- 
guage study to show how any common animal or thing may be 

studied. I took the cat designedly, because I find her a gen- 


eral favorite among primary teachers and children as a subject 
of conversation in the school room. I have great respect for 
their intentions in these matters. There are good reasons why 
our reading and language lessons begin with the cat. 

This course of instruction for the acquisition of ideas may 
be continued by the,— 

2, de study of PLANTS, FRUITS, VEGETABLES, minerals, 

Lessons should be given in distinguishing colors, testing 
weights, determining positions and distances. 

Note 1. Begin with what is simple and interesting. We 
suffer loss by trying to bring children up to our plane of obser- 
vation instead of going down to observe with them. ‘‘We may 
learn from them when we are en rapport with them,” said a 
wise teacher the other day. 


3. Action LEssons. 

These develop certain desirable characteristics in expression, 
such as cannot easily be secured in other ways. They cultivate 
the power of quick and accurate observation. They strengthen 
the logical memory, and form the habit of exact truth telling. 

When the children are ready, the teacher says, ‘‘ I want you 
to tell me just what I do(teacher sits down in achair).”’ Here 
is an opportunity to bring out original forms of expression. 
We may get,— 

You sat in a chair. 

The teacher sat down. 

Miss —— sat in the chair; or, 

Our teacher sat down in her chair. 

These exercises are simple and easy; not so, object lessons, 
in which the pupils have to describe a series of connected acts. 
In this case the teacher walks rapidly across the room, picks 
up a pin, puts it on her desk, strikes the bell four times (three 
times loudly, and once very softly), draws a picture on the 
board, points to the clock, and then reads two or three sen- 
tences in a forcible way. The children then describe all that 
they have seen the teacher do, without break or a mistake,— 
not an easy thing to do. 

These action lessons may be varied by having the pupils take 
partin them as well as describe them, criticise each other’s 
descriptions, etc. 


A METHOD FOR BEGINNERS IN READING, 


A HALF-YEAR WITH ABECEDARIANS., 
(Lately issued by A. LOVELL & Co., New York.) 


These lessons are the outgrowth of actual teaching in the 
introductory or lowest primary grade of a large public school. 
Charts are soon memorized. The ordinary Primer or First 
Reader hastens forward too rapidly for the little children. 
Books are thumbed out and become unsightly long before the 
lessons are mastered, so this Two-Leaved Series has been de- 
vised to meet a present need. The plan pursued in its pages is 
as follows; 

Worps.—Three new words are taught each of the four days 
of the first week, making twelve to be reviewed on the fifth 
day. 

Two are given each day, excepting Friday, of the following 
weeks; the third is a review word. 

Tue Reaping Lessons.—These begin on the first day of 
the first week as very simple phrases ; in the sixth week phrases 
are combined and form independent sentences; after the eleventh 
week the lessons are composed of connected sentences. The 
phrases and sentences are formed from words previously 
learned. 

PictuRES.—The phrases and sentences are more or less fully 
illustrated by equally simple yet attractive pictures prepared 
for this work. 

THE PRINTED ALPHABET. —The small letters are taught and 
reviewed during the first three weeks, and the capitals are com- 
pleted on the last day of the sixth week. These letters are 
perfected by ‘‘a five minutes’ review” on each day of the re- 
maining weeks. 

Tue Script ALPHABET.—The small letters are begun on 
the first day of the seventh week. In the tenth week the class 
is ready to read written words, and in the fourteenth sentences 
in script. 

Form.—The pictures are framed in lines, corners, triangles, 
squares, oblongs, circles, and semi-circles respectively, and are 
designed to be used in reviewing progressive lessons on form. 


HOW TO TEACH NEW WORDS AND THE ALPHABET. 


I. Present, each day, suitable objects and pictures; or, for 
words expressing action, require an appropriate act or gesture; 
é, g-, if the word be run, let a child run a few steps, etc. 

II. Let the pupils, unaided by the teacher, tell what they 
may chance to know about the objects represented by the word 
they are learning. 

III, Print the new word and teach it as a whole, always 
using the blackboard. 

IV. Teach the individua) letters of the word. 

1. How to teach the first letter of a word containing three 
letters. 

a. Teacher points to and names the first letter. 

b. Teacher prints the first letter several times. 

c. Pupils come to the blackboard, and print, point to, count, 
or erase the first letter. 

d. Teacher tests their knowledge by making letters other than 
the first. 

e. Teacher erases all letters on the board except those form- 
ing the word which is being taught. Pupils note the erasure 
of every first letter of the word by responding ‘‘ right.” 


2 How to teach the second letter. 

a. Teacher points to and names the second letter. 

b. Teacher prints the second letter several times. 

c. Pupils come to the blackboard and print, point to, count, 
or erase the second letter. 

d. Teacher tests their knowledge by making letters other 
than the second letter. 

- @. Teacher erases all letters except those forming the word 
whidii@Pbeing taught. Pupils note the erasure of every second 
letter of the word by responding “ right.’’ 

8. How to teach the third letter of the word. 

Proceed as in teaching the first and the second letters. 

4. Questions. What isthe third letter? Which letter of the 
word is—? What is the middle letter? With what letter do 
we end the word ——? With what letter do we begia it? 
How many lettersin the word ——? Spell the word ——. 

5 Make perfect the knowledge of the word as a whole. 

a. Teacher points to and names the word. 

b. Teacher prints the word several times. 

c. Pupils come to the blackboard and print, point to, count, 
or erase the word. . 

d. Teacher tests their knowledge of the word by printing 
various words on the board, the children responding “‘ right” 
when the given word appears. 

Proceed in this way to teach each new word found io the 
lesson for the day. 

Later, after the morning recess, perhaps, let these words 
appear again upon the blackboard as prepared reading lessons; 
e.g, ‘‘acow,’” cat,” ete.; ‘the bird can sing,’’ ete. 

Still later, after the noon recess, let the card booklets of the 
ABC Reader be taken. The children, from the teaching of 
the morning, should be able to read with some degree of fluency. 


ADVICE TO THOSE WHO TEACH ABECEDARIANS,. 


1, Use the word system. 

2. Teach the alphabet. One who expects to read and write 
German, Greek, or any other language, must know the alpha- 
bet of that language. 

8. Let the children print, but only as an aid to the rapid 
mastery of the alphabet. 

4. Teach script at the slate hour. 

5. Teach phonics thoroughly and systematically. 


CLASSICAL DEPARTMENT. 


All communications for this Department should be sent to the Editor, 
Pror. E. T. TOMLINSON, Head master Rutgers College Grammar School, 
New Brunswick, N. J. 


OUTLINES OF METHODS AND MEANS IN SOME 
PROMINENT CLASSICAL SCHOOLS, 


[We publish this week an outline of the work of Thayer 
Academy, Massachusetts. We shall from time to time publish 
similar articles on other institutions of high grade, in the hope 
of thus benefiting other schools — Ep. CiassicaL Dept. ] 


THE THAYER ACADEMY, BRAINTREE, MASS, : ITS 
POLICY AND COURSE OF STUDY. 


The policy of the Thayer Academy received its shape from 
the manner in which the institution came into existence. 
Gen. Sylvanus Thayer of the U. 8S. Army, superintendent 
of the West Point Military Academy from 1817 to 1834, after 
his retirement from active duties and return to his native 
town, Braintree, conceived the idea of founding a school for 
the benefit of the town, including Quincy, Randolph, and Hol- 
brook, which were originally parts of it. On his decease, in 
in 1872, it was found that he had bequeathed his property to 
trustees for the accomplishment of that purpose. The will 
placed no other limit upon the trustees than that pupils should 
not be less than twelve years of age at the time of admission, 
and ‘‘ well versed in reading, writing, spelling, English gram- 
mar, arithmetic, and geography.’”’ As to whether the school 
should be for boys only, or for boys and girls, or whether it 
should be a classical school, or a school for general studies, or 
a technical echool, was left wholly in the hands of the trustees. 
These decided, first, that it wou!d be a wrong to exclude girls 
from a share in the advantages of the benefaction, and there- 
fore that the schoo! should be open to girls as well as boys; 
second, that it ought not to interfere, or in any way compete 
with the existing system of public schools in these towns, but 
rather should be so constituted as to supplement that system; 
third, that its course of study should begin where the high 
school left off, or at least should require in preparation two 
years of the high school course; and fourth, that the course 
of study should give prominence to those studies best calcu- 
lated to impart culture and discipline, with reference at the 
same time to the pursuits of practical life. 

The question then was, What studies are most desirable for 
young people who do not wish to avail themselves of the larger 
course of the college and professional school, and yet desire to 
push farther than the high school limit? First thought said, 
Make Latin and mathematics the backbone of the curriculum, 
This would be well for discipline’ and a fiae culture, but it 
would be a narrow culture, and studies Jooking more immedi- 
ately to practical usefulness and increase of knowledge would 
not have sufficientroom. Evidently these two masculine stud- 
ies should not occupy too large a place. Latin might well 
have a place through the whole course, but not dispropor- 
tionate; and mathematics, to be reduced to most practical 
limits, should not be carried further than through algebra and 
geometry, and their applications in trigonometry and analyt- 


ical geometry. A young man well trained in mathematics to 
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this extent, has both received excellent discipline and laid 
foundations for the art of surveying and the mechanic arts. 

But for both culture and intelligence, a large place must be 
given to the modern languages; that is, the three most impor. 
tant,—English, French, and German. French and German of 
course must have sufficient piace to enable papils to read in 
them with ease, and to use them perhaps as spoken languages, 
so far as common idioms and the vocabulary of the common 
wants and transactions of daily life are concerned. What 
about English? It is the mother-tongue. It is an instrament 
already in the possession of every young person, and its proper 
use in correct speech and easy,forceful writing should certainly 
be secured. 

But still farther; it is the language of a race, on the whole 
the most active and vigorous, physically and mentally,the world 
has yet known,—a race whose history is the history of institu- 
tions,inventions, and the progress and spread of ideas of liberty, 
justice, truth, and good morals, beyond that of any other. 
In it is embodied a history and literature not surpassed, the 
study of which alone is as capable of imparting culture and 
discipline as Demosthenes found his mother-tongue to be, 
Every word and every form of a word is freighted with a bis- 
tory and a teaching in liberty, religion, and philosophy. For 
all the ends of discipline and culture, therefore, for which a 
modern language is valuable, the English should be studied, 
and as critically and for stronger reasons. 

The English language, with literature, therefore, has the first 
place It is introduced and continued ,the first year, with 
Roman history as a necessary foundation, a play of Shakes- 
peare, s primer of English composition. The second year it is 
continued with a view of mediwval and modern history, and 
the literature of the Elizabethan period, the age of Milton and 
of Wordsworth, and the Revolution poets. The third year, 
English history, early literature and language, and the Anglo- 
Saxon language are reached, and continued through the 
fourth year. 

Meantime physics and chemistry have taken the place of 
mathematics for the third and fourth year, and are pursued 
with text-book recitations and work by each pupil in the lab- 
oratory. Tocomplete the course on its practical side, free- 
hand drawing and design have place in the first year, required 
of all, followed in the remainder of the course by model and 
light and shade drawing as an optional; the elements of vocal 
music, required in the first year, and book-keeping in the third 
and fourth years, optional. 

This is the general course. Parallel with it is a classical 
course, in which both boys and girls are fitted for college, vary- 
ing only from the courses of other academies, in that a year of 
Latin, the arithmetic, and some algebra are required for ad- 
mission, and the pupil takes the studies of the general course. 
Latin, mathematics, Roman history, and English literature 
the first year; that is, during the first year no distinction is 
made between the classical and general departments. 

At the conclusion of either of these courses, if creditably 
pursued, a diploma is given. These courses are prescribed. 
At the same time pupils not wishing to take either course in 
full, are admitted as partial course students, and permitted to 
select studies, and join the classes pursuing them, but without 


diploma. 


GOOD WORDS. 


— ** For me the best page in Toe JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
is the Claesical Department page.’’—E. O. Hovey, Prin. New- 
ark (N. J ) High School. 

— ‘I am very much interested in the Classical Department 
of THe JOURNAL under its present able management, and 
wish you abundant success in your undertaking.”’—R. J. Tor- 
TEN, Prof. of Latin, Westminster College, Pa. 

—‘*I am deeply interested in the Classical Department.’’— 
J. Epwarp Banta, Prin. of Rockville (Conn.) High School. 


OBITUARY. 


— Rev. Wm. Hutchison, A.M., for twenty years the effi- 
client and honored principal of the Free Academy, Norwich, 
Conn., died in that city Jan. 7, aged 56 years. He was a na- 
tive of New Hampshire, graduated at Yale in 1854, and stud- 
ied theology at Andover. He was ordained as a missionary in 
1858, and went to Constantinople. Owing to the ill-health of 
his wife, the daughter of Prof. Forrest Shepherd, he returned 
to his native country, and taught in Yale College, became the 
principal of Lawrence Academy at Groton, Mass., and in 1865 
he succeeded Prof. E'bridge Smith, as principal of the Free 
ACademy, at Norwich. He was greatly beloved and highly es- 
teemed by a wide circle of friends and acquaintances. He 
leaves a wife and one son, Mr Wm. F. Hutchison, of Kansas 
City, Neb. 


— One of the lecturers of the Salle des Capucines, in Paris, 
lately gave the following anecdote: ‘‘ Tiemcen, seeing our ad- 
miration of the Moorish children, surprised us by the visit of 
a splendidly dressed and lovely little girl of seven or eight. 
‘ Thy child is lovely as a rose,’ I said to her father; ‘does she 
read and write?’ ‘No,’ said he, ‘my daughter is a girl!’ 
‘And because she is a girl, thou teachest her nothing? ‘Noth- 


ing ; for a woman is happy only when she knows nothing.’ 
‘Bat she cannot read the Koran, which speaks of Allah, who 
made her so beautiful!’ 


has nothing to do with the mysteries of the Koran.’ 
believe, with the 
as thon and I,’ 
not 8 boy,’ 


‘So much the better; my daughter 
J 
great Prophet Christ, that she has a soul, even 

Sidi!’ cried he, desperate ; ‘my daughter is 


CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 


The editor is not responsible for opinions in THE JOURNAL except as 
expressed in the editorial columns, or over his signature. He cannot 
promise to return rejected MSS., or correspond with the writers. Cor- 
respondents should aim at brevity; the pressure on our columus impera- 
tively dewands it. 


COMPARISON AIDING MEMORY. 


I have read with great interest the article on ‘‘The Sphere of 
Memory in Education,” by Marion Talbot, A. M., in the 
JouRgNAL OF EpucatTiIon of Jan. 1. The thought expressed 
in the following paragraph will admit of very extended illus- 
tration, especially if we reverse the last sentence: 

**To jadge is always to compare, to state the relation be- 
tween two or several ideas. Good sense in common life, intel- 
ligence in business, genius in science, always consist simply in 
a more or less marked disposition to discern the true relations 
of things. Is it not clear, therefore, that the more one knows 
the more one is able to make comparisons and to discover 
relations ?”’ 

Read the last sentence in this order, ‘‘Is it not clear that 
the more one is able to make comparisons and discover rela- 
tions the more one kaows,’’ and we may add to the sentence in 
this form, ‘‘ without any direct exertion of memory.’”’ This is 
mnemonics which every one uses more or less in some mode of 
application. Read any well annotated edition of Shakespeare 
and observe how carefully the annotator has marked all pas- 
sages in diffsrent plays which have either similar words or 
thoughts, and it will readily be seen how such observations 
and comparisons have aided his memory and facilitated his 
mastering not only words and sentences, but the various rela- 
tions in which they stand, and so entire scenes and acts and 
the whole plot itself. The writer of this note was led early to 
read the poet by discovering how greatly such comparisons 
aided memory in retaining distinctness of impression. Every 
note which drew attention to coincidence in expressions or 
words in the different plays was carefully studied and the cor- 
responding passages diligently compared to learn what it was 
that had arrested the annotator’s observation and strengthened 
bis recollection. Continuous reading in this way afforded a 
perpetual source of interest and profit. Extending this method 
of reading to any author and especially to the old classic 
writers where the closest comparisons have been made by 
scholars in every age, and the very great aid which they afford 
the memory will be strikingly manifest ; and all the more will 
it be seen in reading the choice passages which have been 
quoted from them by the great Eoglish writers ; such, for ex- 
ample, as Milton’s innumerable citations, in immediate con- 
nection with the context in the original authors. The vivid- 
ness of impression which such a method gives is often marvel- 
ous. R. L. PERKINS. 

Boston, Jan. 2, 1885. 


LETTER FROM WYOMING TERRITORY, 


I am well pleased with Tue JOURNAL, and consider it by 
far the best representative of the pedagogic profession pub- 
lished; and I have read the most, if not all, of the leading edu- 
cational periodicals of the day in the United States. I am 
especially pleased with your bold and earnest support of our 
grand American public school system,—‘‘ the people’s uni- 
versity.”’ The powerful, scathing, and well merited rebukes 
which you so frequently administer to the open and secret 
enemies thereof awaken my sincere admiration and deep sym- 
pathy, and they should have the widest possible circulation 
and deserve to be read and pondered by every person who 
desires that the most glorious republic old earth has ever 
known may be perpetuated. I also most heartily approve of 
your efforts in behalf of national aid to education. In the ad- 
vancement of this most worthy project I would like to suggest 
that, if a monster petition concerning this matter were signed 
by the teachers in the United States and presented to Congress, 
perhaps our wise law-makers might be persuaded thereby to 
take a more active interest in this important measure than 
they have yet shown. FRANK PIERCg, 

Fort Laramie, Wyoming Ter., Dee 25, 1884. 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 
REPLY TO G@. W. COOK'S MATHEMATICAL QUERIES. 


Remark 1. The discount must be cast on the amount of the 
notes for four months (123 days). 

Remark 2. A note is due when it matures. Hence the notes 
in question are due, or mature, Nov. 1, 1884, and not Nov. 4, 
as would have been the case had the word payable been used 
in the place of the word due in the given examples. 

Remark 3. Two months from date is Sept. 1; andtwomonths 
before maturity is also Sept.1, Therefore there can be no 
difference between the answers to the two examples. 

Statements. 
$500 + ($500 x7 * 483 = $510 25; amount. 
$510 25 X 1$0* X sss = $5.19 ; discount for 61 days. 
$510 25 — $5 19 = $505.06. Proceeds. 

Hartford, Conn., 1884. 


* Ar«uming 6 per cent. as the rate of discount. 


F. F. B. 


PERSONALS. 

— Dr. N. A. Calkins has just received a unanimous reé/ection 
for two years to the office of assistant superintendent of the 
schools of New York, after a continuous service of twenty-two 
years in the same position. This is an appreciation of real 


ability and fidelity, honorable alike to the officer and the ap- 
pointing power, 


Teachers in Council. 


NEW JERSEY. 


STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The twenty-seventh annual meeting of the New Jersey State 
Teachers’ Association began at two o’clock Monday afternoon, 
Dee. 29, in the High School building, Newark, 

Supt. Barringer was called upon by Prest. Holmes, and made 
an admirable address of welcome to the teachers. 

In response, E, P, Apgar, State Supt., made an appropriate 


reply. 

Hygiene. 

The program announced the reading of a paper entitled ‘‘ The 
Practical Teaching of Hygiene in our Public Schools,’’ by Supt. 
G. H. Barton, of Jersey City. The chairman announced that 
Mr. Barton was too ill to attend, and that his document would 
be read by Mr. Patton, of the Jersey City High School. 

Good health is a blessing which is seldom appreciated until 
lost, said the reader. Parents have never tauglit the subject 
properly, and it depends upon our teachers. In a great many 
schools the use of spirituous liquors and narcotics have been 
taken upin the study of hygiene. We think that if children 
were carefully instructed that punishment is sure to follow any 
dereliction of the laws governing health, a great deal of sick- 
ness would be avoided. We would favor the teaching the laws 
of anatomy and hygiene as the best means of accomplishing 
this end, dividing anatomy, physiology, and hygiene. 

A discussion followed, in which C. J. Jacobus, supt.-elect of 
New Brunswick, was the first speaker. We are commencing 
here with foundation-work when we begin the study of 
hygienic work, he said. He thought that schools and scholars 
were the best means of doing the work. They become bright 
radiators, and diffuse it in homes and places where it would 
not be known. 

Professor Watson followed. 

Mr. Waters, of West Hoboken, entertained the audience for 
several moments with humorous stories containing practical 
illustrations of how the main elements of health can be im- 
pressed upon the minds of pupils. 

Dr. Laban Dennis stated that, to his recollection, this was 
the first time the subjact had come up for discussion before a 
body of New Jersey teachers. He said the proper agitation of 
the subject would result in great good to any or: 
People do not realiz3 how dense the ignorance of children 
relating to the needs of their bodies, 


The Mind. 

Prin. W. M. Griffia, of the Lawrence street school, Newark, 
delivered an ably written paper on the *‘ Avenues of the Mind.’”’ 
In his review of the subject, he said that a child can be easily 
taught to reason by a skillful teacher, but reason refuses to be 
‘*crammed”’ according to the habit of many of the teachers of 
to-day. He described how he had reached the reasoning fac- 
ulties of several stupid children, and demonstrated that the 
dullest of them could be conqaered and made to understand, 
provided a gentle and persevering course was followed. 

Prof. Paddock, of Jersey City, described, briefly, the con- 
struction and operation of the nerves and brain, when the ses- 
sion adjourned. 

The Evening Lecture. 

At eight o’clock a large audience assembled to hear an ad- 
dress by the Rev. W. E. Crowe, of Newark, the subject being 
‘The Teacher and His Work.’’ The reverend gentleman 


commenced in these words : 

School, home and church have a common union; intelli- 
gence and morality are in sympathy. The igaorant brain is a 
darkened cellar in which no flower can bloom. Your profas- 
sion as teachers, like mine, has to do with things invisible. 
Let others build the outward form of cities, factories and 
stores ; it is ours to build the inner temple. Our work will 
show perfection when legislation and stocks are laid low. 
The whole world of to-day is shouting of materialism, of rail- 
ways, of inventions; but the school bell and church bell are 
the more powerfal. Let teachers go on qaietly with their 
task while politicans are busy with their firecrackers. The 
world has always given money athrone, and character a foot- 
stool. Let others formulate the laws while you formulate the 
brains. It is morning yet for intellectual workers, but the 
noontime will come. The time will come when teachers will 
be looked up to and paid honorr ably. In this country, in all 
intellectual ways we have nature’s own doctrine, the survival 
of the fittest. There is nothing that so much is reqdired of 
to fetch a fair price in the market as brains ; nothing that pec- 
ple will open their purse-strings for less than knowledge. 

Why are German schools better than ours? In skill, energy 
and resources we are far ahead of Germany. The answer isin 
the American passion for gold. You cannot love your work 
when you are calculating to leave it to get something better. 
It is a suicidal policy to pay teachers as if they were coachmen 
or hired girls, My advice to you is to read everything, seek to 
know all things. You will then illuminate the text-book and 
make the light shine through it. You must fill nature with 
voices and make it sing sweet music to the children. Learn to 
make fairy stories ; don’t talk philosophy tochildren. A child 
is like a mirror,—if you are dull, he will be stupid; but if your 
spirit is on fire, he will be inspired. You must fall in love 
with the beauty of your own work, and you cannot fail to love 
it if you doit beautifally. I would make you feel the dignity 
and worth of your calling. Let the new year bring new zeal, 
new ideas and new inspiration, ‘Ring out, wild bells; ring 
out the false, ring in the true.’ 

The meeting was then adjourned until 9 o’clock, a, m. 


Spelling. 
Principal John Enright, of Freehold, opened the business of 
the morning by reading a paper on ‘‘ Methods in Teaching 


Spelling.”’ 

A celebrated humorist, he said, ‘‘once said that much of 
his success in life depended on his bad spelling. If this be so, 
then we teachers must turn out some celebrated men. Spell- 
ing stands as a kind of a preface to one’s intellect, and demon- 
strates the intelligence within. He indeed is handicapped in 
the race for honor and position who is addicted to habits of 
bad spelling. I am sure that teachers are not entirely satisfied 
with the results of the labor expended in this branch of educa- 
tion, Three methods have been tried in teaching bad spelling. 
First the oral, second the graphic, and third the paragraphic. 


The old method of oral spelling served its day and genera- 
tion in the old day of the spelling-bee, What could be easier 
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ld pedagogue than to sit in his chair and roll out 
length lazily to the old-time scholars. 
The method failed because the ear and not the eye was trained. 
The image which pane the eve is the most important 

he acquisition of proper spelling. 
sticks to the spelling-book, but with 
the addition that the idea is recognized that the image, must 
be impressed upon the mind, hence the pupils are assigned to 
the study of lessons in a spelling book. This method, good as 
it may be, however, ignores the relations and positions of 
words as they naturally should appear. Words standing by 
themselves make pictures and forms, but no impression on the 
mind because they convey no idea. By stadying the relation 
and position of each word in a sentence, ideas are impressed 
upon the mind, and form and association are thus combined 
forming a perfect picture. 

The spelling book must go. What we need in spelling is a 
book containing sentences combining words which are in con- 
stant and customary use, I have no hesitation in saying that 
dictation exercises will advance the pupil far more in a knowl- 
edge of a correct manner of spelling ordinary words than three 
times the amount of time and labor expended over the pages 
of aspeller. Words must be learned according to their phrases 
and sentences. 

The idea of teaching spelling without a spelling-book, said 
Professor Watson, in answer to the paper, is absurd. A vo- 
cabulary which was gained from mere chance words which 
might oceur in a story would be a narrow one indeed, and if 
oral spelling was sacrificed to the method recommended by the 
paper which we have jast heard, no man would know how to 
epunciate his mother-tongue properly. There is but one way 
to gain a thorough knowledge of spelling, — classification and 
systematic study. 

Elementary Instruction, 
A paper on this subject was read by Supt. C. E. Meleney, of 


Paterson. 

The principles upon which the ‘* New Education,” so called, 
is based, have been derived from the old masters. Most of 
these men had crude ideas about education, and some adhered 
to absurd doctrines and methods, Yet each one left to pos- 
terity some great principle which has entered into the founda- 
tlon of our present system. The recent revival of education 
is due to the energy of thoughtful teachers who have brought 
to light the old truths of the masters, and have faithfully put 
into practice what others have been preaching about. The ob- 
ject of an education, in its highest conception, is the develop- 
ment of character. Pestalozzi became inspired with his ideas 
by observing how Gertrude taught her children, and by a nat- 
ural instinet brought to perfection their character by the proper 
traiuing of their bodies, minds, and hearts. Froebel compre- 
hended the possibilities of the man to develop in the likeness 
of his Creator, and with a knowledge of the being to be devel- 
oped he adapted his methods for the perfection of all the human 
powers of the child, of his physical, mental, and moral nature. 
For purposes of education, school children may be classified as 
in infancy, from birth to the eighth year; childhood, from 
eighth to fourteenth ; youth, from fourteenth to twentieth. 
The work of our primary schools belongs to the period of child- 
hood, and should not be begun till the eighth year. We made 
a mistake by putting children of five years of age at that work. 
The state acknowledges the right to educate children in the in- 
fancy period by taking them at five t aon of age. The legal 
age of school children should begin at four, and the state should 
provide suitable schools preparatory to our primary schools. 
Medical authority was quoted for this division of the ages of 
school children. The age at which girls are sent for examina- 
tion for the high school is a critical period. Too much is ex- 
pected of them at such a time, After all the conditions of 
the school are favorable, educators must look to Froebel for 
the principles which should guide us in that education which 
is to develop human character, not only in the school of in- 
fancy, but throughout all grades, for he more than any other 
great teacher (excepting the Great Teacher) appreciated the 
ope elas of meaus to the conditions of the child to 

e educated. 


Prof. J. W. Lycett, of Hoboken, read the next paper on 
‘Industrial Education.”” He forcibly asserted the awakening 
interest in industrial education, which will not roll like a tidal 


wave over the broad fi-lds of education, but it is a natural and 
healthy interest, which is destined ultimately to gain great 
prominence in the nation. 


Appointment of Committees, etc. 

At the conclusion of this paper the following committees 
were appointed: 

On Nomination—Supt. Barringer, R. H. Holmes, and Prin. 
J. 8. Haynes, 
Pan Finance—Prins, Joseph Black, V. L. Davy, and J. M. 

reen,. 
a —Supts. C. M. Davis, C. Jacobus, and J. W. 

On Necrology—Supts. N. W. Pease, William Mullegan, and 
Prof. M. H. Paddock. 

During the recess, Dr. A. M. Cory exhibited his universal 
clock, which is said to be a wonderful invention, and likely to 
be useful in schools. It consists of a dial with twenty-four 
numerals and stars, signs of the zodiac, and ‘other mysteries 
upon the face, whereby the initiated can tell the time of day 
in any city on the globe, and can at the same time calculate 
the latitude and longitude of the particular place. It seems to 
require a lifetime to study it. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The afternoon session was opened by the reading of a paper 
es How to Extend the Moral Influence of the Schools,” by 
Sg John Greene, of Peddie Institute, Hightstown. He said 
eee influence of a school is, and ought to be, a power. 
t § composed, not of preachments, but of those fine social 
— which are viewless as the air and as all-pervading, 
making the pupil feel that he is in an atmosphere where the 
coarseness and vileness of the streets are unspeakably out of 
pag There is no limit to the development of this power, 
ha there is no place more potent in which to exercise it than 
in the schools, 
a. Barringer and R bert Waters replied to Mr. Greene; 
the committee on the Tonic Sol-Fa System”’ 
: cm tted a resolution recommending the introduction of the 
re ~~ New Jersey. The resolution was adopted unan- 
or 320 he reports of the standing committees were received, 
4 resolution passed favoring the adoption of mechanical 
astruction in schools, 
ete Meleney moved that steps should be taken to organize 
ran noel for children four years of age and upward. A 
ttee consisting of Messrs. Meleney, Randall, Spaulding, 
reene were appointed to go to the Legislature, ask for 


authority and an appropriation to start infant classes, to col- 
lect all possible information on the subject, and to report at 
the next meeting. 

An interesting episode then took placein the presentation of 
a handsome arm-chair to Sec. A B. Guildford for his valuable 
services during the past year. Mr. Guildford replied in suit- 
able terms. 

The following officers were elected to serve for the ensuing 
year: Prest.—Mr. Charles Jacobus, Supt. of New Brunswick 
public schools, Vice-Prests —Prin. Joseph Clark, of Newark; 
Miss C. E. Magee, of Long Branch. Sec —A. B. Guilford, of 
Uaion Hill. Cor. Sec —W. A. Breckenridge, of Newark. 
Treas.—H. E. Harris, of Bayonne. 

The association then adjourned sine die, 


INDIANA. 


STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION, 


The thirty-first annual meeting of the teachers of Indiana 
convened at Plymouth Church, Indianapolis, Dec. 29, at 
7.30 p. m. 

Supt. Irwin, of Ft. Wayne, the retiring president, was de- 
layed by trains, and unable to fulfill his duty of calling the As- 
sociation to order and introducing the president-elect. This 
duty was performed by E E. Smith, chairman of the execu- 


tive committee, : 
Prest. Hill then delivered his inaugural. He took for his 


subject, ‘‘Some Changes Needed in our School System.’’ 
(1) fhe adoption of a uniform term of schools, not less than 
eight months, throughout the State; (2) The necessity of se- 
curing for the country schools a more cultured and better- 
trained class of teachers: (3) The increase of compensation, in 
order that the pay might jastify the teacher in securing better 
qualifications; (4) Compuisory education, in order to protect 
the children against the indifference or viciousness of parents. 

The address was well received, and the president authorizad 
to appoint a committee to formulate its arguments for presen- 
tation to the coming session of the legislature. 

After a motion to appoint a committee to assist teachers and 
vacancies in forming an acquaintance, the Association ad- 
journed. 


Turspay, Dec, 30. 


Mrs. E. A. Biaker, of Indianapolis, read an interesting paper 
upon ‘* The Froebelian Idea.’ She gave an excellent synop- 
sis of the principles and their application to child-life and its 
necessities The discussion was conducted by D M. Nelson 
of Jasper county, Prest. Brown of the State Normal, and W. 
A. Bell of The Journal. 

Rey. O C. McCulloch, of the Plymouth Congregational 
Church, next delivered a short but very pithy and valuable 
address upon ‘‘ The Moral Education of the Young.’’ He 
showed the teachers very plainly the duties resting upon 
them, and the demands the public had a right to insist upon. 
The talk was rich in suggestive advice, and calculated to 
broaden the thought of every teacher. 

Supt. D D. Luke, of Ligonier, read a paper upon ‘‘ The 
Profit and Loss of the Graded School System.”” The efficiency 
of any system of education must be judged by the product. 
On the profit side of the account we found a breadth of cul- 
ture demanded as a requisite for citizanship, and a training in 
mind and body necessary for an intelligent observance of our 
laws. Ona the opposite side was found charged an overloaded 
course of study, inducing superficiality, and too much machine 
work. He thought, however, that these evils, in the light of 
past experience, were disappearing, and saw no reason why 
our present system of education might not become the grand- 
est instrument, in skillful hands, that man had ever devised 
in social economy. 

Col, F. W. Parker closed the session with a brief extempo- 
raneous address, 

Supt. G. F. Kenaston, of Attica, then read a paper on ‘' Ed- 
acation,—a Way, a Method, or a Science.’”’ After defining 
education from a schoolman’s point of view, and showing that 
as a science it was not empirical experimenting, he next pro- 
ceeded to show the requisites that the teacher must possess in 
order to be able to properly educate. The most necessary of 
these was a mastery of the laws of mental development in the 
child, in order that the work demanded of the child should 
conform to its mind-powers; but beyond everything else he 
placed the well-equipped, rich-souled man or woman who, 
in the position of teacher, unconsciously developed the yood in 
character, and repressed the bad. 

After a few minutes recess, Col. F. W. Parker delivered the 
annual address, ‘‘ Learn to Do by Doing.’’ The readers of 
THE JOURNAL are sufficiently well acquainted with this gen- 
tleman’s characteristics, and particularly his hobbies, to make a 
presentation of his theories necessary. He is to our schools 
what Ingersoll is to our churches; and as Ingersoll has made 
vetter Christians by exposing unessential absurdities in prac- 
tice and belief, so will Parker make better educators. Like 
every other iconoclast, his mission is to destroy,—not cre. 
ate; and I am sure that his humor and ridicule will be poten- 
tial in removing many erroneous practices that are sanctioned 
by age, and will set in fermentation ideas from which prudent 
and well-balanced minds will deduce better methods of in- 
struction. I am equally sure, however, that for the most of us 
the Colonel would be an unsafe guide, 

After the close of the address, which was heartily applauded, 
Prof. W. A. Bell, of The School Journal, moved that a vote of 
thanks be tendered Col. Parker for his brilliant and instructive 
address. The motion was unanimously adopted. 

State Supt. Holcombe as chairman of the Committee on 
Arbor Day, made his report, showing what had been done. 
and recommending the continuance of the work The report 
was referred to a special committee, with E. E Smith as chair- 
man. 

At the evening session, Wallace Bruce, of New York, daliv- 
ered the annual lecture upon the subject ‘‘Womanhood in 


Shakespeare.”’ 
Wepnespay, Dec, 31. 


Miss Ella Monson, late principal of the Mitchell schools, 
read a paper upon ‘‘ Personality in Teaching.” The question 
was treated in a comprehensive manner, an‘ by a hasty glance 
at the past, Socrates, Luther, Napoleon, and Emerson were 
used as examples to illustrate and typify, through the person- 
ality of each the age to whicheach belonged. Fault was found 
with many schools in which the aim seems to be to fit the 
child to the system rather than to fit the system to the child. 


By such s course the personality of both child and teacher is 


destroyed. The paper closed with a strong appeal to teachers 
to develop in every possible way the independence and origin- 
ality of each pupil in order that each might be qualified to do 
his best in the line of life for which nature had bast fitted him. 


After recess, Miss Harriet E. Leonard, of Fort Wayne, read 
a paper upon “* The Element of Trust in Government.”’ 
After discussing the cireumstances out of which the necessity 
for government grew, and the various kinds that had been de- 
vised by man, she framed her conclusions in the statement 
that, since the essential qualities of successfal administration 
of good government are wisdom, justice, and goodness in the 
governing power, no person lacking in these qualities should 
be allowed to direct or restrict the faculties of others, 

In the discussion that followed, Principal Ogg of New Albany 
made a number of practical allusions to school work, contrast- 
ing various methods of government in which too much or too 
little trust was reposed by the teacher in the pupils. He ad- 
vocated the reposal of confidence by the teacher in the pupil 
80 long as this did not expose the pupil to too great temptation. 
Sach treatment by the teacher developed in the pupil a high 
sense of honor and self-respect. He claimed, in closing, that 
the remarkable success of Dr. Arnold, as a teacher, was due to 
the implicit trast his pupils had in his desire to treat them 
fairly and to do them good. 

At its close, Mr. Bruce kindly favored the audience with a 
short study of Burns, illustrated by two recitations, He was 
warmly applauded. 

Mrs. Reed, Supt. of the Scientific Department of the Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union, in a brief address, asked the as- 
sociation to recommend the more thorough teaching of the 
effects of intoxicants and narcotics. The matter was referred 
to the Committeee on Resolutions. 

Supt. Edward Taylor, of Vincennes, then read an admirable 
paper upon ‘‘ The Citizenship of the Teacher.”” He strongly 
opposed the theory that the teacher should sink his polit- 
ical identity because of his public position, and took the 
ground that, on account of his position, it was his duty, even 
though an unpleasant one at times to maintain, and, if need 
be, defend his political faith, He should not be a rancorous 
partisan, but he should throw his inflaence at all times with 
that party which stood for the best in government. This was 
one of the ablest and most brilliant papers of the meeting. 

After transacting some miscellaneous business, the conven- 
tion adjourned for dinner. 


AFTERNOON SESSION, 


The first exercise of the afternoon was a paper by Miss Mar- 
garet Lawrence, of Frankfort, upon ‘‘ The Examination Ques- 
tion’’ She took strong grounds against the test of examina- 
tions as used in most schools, claiming that the incentives led 
too frequently to a low standard of morality, and furnished no 
correct estimate of the pupil’s qualifications. She was very 
zealous in the advocacy of her sentiments, but it is possible 
that the data upon which her conclusions were based were re- 
stricted to a few schools, which are not a correct index of the 
state as a whole. 

Sapt. Churchill of Aurora, who led the discussion, strongly 
opposed some of her conclusions, and claimed that it was the 
abuse of examinations that merited her censure, and not the 
examinations themselves; that they were valuable in cultivat- 
ing habits of close thinking and accurate expression, and, if 
judiciously managed, gave the teacher the most reliable knowl- 
edge of the pupils’ attainments. 

F.llowing the discussion came Dr. E. E. White’s address 
upon ‘‘ The Philosophy of Education.” This was certainly 
one of the ablest addresses ever delivered before a body of 
teachers; clear in its thought, original in treatment, and com- 
prehensive in its grasp. I will simply append his deduc:ions, 
and express the hope that this valuable contribution to peda- 
gogical literature may find a permauent home in EpucatTion. 
he foliowing are the deductions: 

(1) There is a natural orderin which the faculties should 
be exercised and the corresponding kinds of knowledge 
taught; (2) there is a variation in the relative attention to be 
given the different faculties and the corresponding kinds of 
knowledge in the successive grades of school; (3) the primary 
concepts and ideas in every branch of knowledge must be 
taught objectively in all grades,—in the college as well as in 
the primary school; (4) Oral teaching and text-book study are 
complementary means of school education, the former being 
largely preparatory to the latter; (5) in the teaching of any 
art, correct and clear ideals must precede and guide practice; 
(6) A true elementary course of study cuts off a section of pre- 
sentative, representative, and thought-knowledge each year, 
The address was a fitting fiaale for an unusually good program, 

On motion of W. A. Bell, editor of the Journal, a vote of 
thanks was tendered Dr. White. 

The following are the officers elected for the ensuing year: 

Prest —E. E. Smith, of Lafayette, 

Vice-Prests.—Mrs. Sheridan Cox, of Kokomo; Edward Tay- 
lor, of Vincennes $ W. J. Mallery, of D.nville; William McK, 
Blake, of Evansville; Charles R Dryer, of Fort Wayne; Johu 
P. Mather, of Warsaw; J. A. Carnegay, of Madison; W. M. 
Rank, of Lafayette. 

Rec. Sec.—Mrs. Annie E. H. Lemon, of Spencer. 

Ez Com —W. H. E'son, of Parke County (chairman); R. 
A. Og, of New Albany; L H. Jones, Indianapolis; D. M. 
Nelsun, of Reasselaer; W. F. Sanders, of Cambridge City. 


HIGH-SCHOOL SECTION. 


The high-school section of the State Teachers’ Association 
met in the reception room of Plymouth Church, Indianapolis, 
at 2p m., Dec.29. The meeting was called to order by Prest. 
C. P. Doney, of Cambridge City. 

The first paper, ‘‘The High School’s Place in the Educa- 
tional Economy,” was read by H. G. Woody, of the Kokomo 
High School, and discussed by J. C. Black, of the Logansport 
High School, 

** Methods of Teaching the English Language and Literature 
in the High Schools of Indiana’ was the subject of an able 
paper by Prof. W. W. Parsons, of the State Normal. The 
paper, however, was not very satisfactory, as it dealt too much 
with the philosophical phases of the subject, and not enough 
with the practical. The criticism might j istly apply to every- 
thing presented by some of the members of the State Normal 
Faculty. If the science of psychology were abstracted from 
their mental capital there would be the next thing to a vacuum 
remaining. 

The paper was discussed by E. E. Smith, professor of liter- 
ature at Purdue. 

Dr. Charles R Dryer, of the Fort Wayne High School, next 
read a paper upon “‘ The Scientific Method and Its Educational 
Value.” This was a suggestive and excellent paper. 

Miss Hazlett of La Fayette was assigned for discussion, but, 


[Continued on page 43.) 
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A LARGE meeting of the ‘ales excursionists is ex- 
pected for next Saturday afternoon, at the Revere House, 
Boston. The response to the invitations from different 
parts of New England has been more general, and in- 
dicates greater numbers than was anticipated, 


Tue Rhode Island ‘eiabians will hold their annual 
meeting at Providence, an Thursday, Friday, and Sat- 
urday, Jan. 29, 30, and 31. A very large gathering is 
anticipated. Some of the most distinguished educators 
of the country are to be present and participate. We 
hope to publish the full program next week. 


THE coming meeting of the New England Normal 
School Teachers’ Association, to be held in Boston, Feb. 
6, promises to be a gathering of no ordinary character. 
With addresses from Professor Payne of Ann Arbor, 
Dr. Rounds of New Hampshire, and other well known 
speakers, this meeting will undoubtedly attract wide 
attention. 


Reports of conventions in four states will be found 
in this number of THe JourNAL, Several other states 
will be reported in next week’s paper. These reports 
are well worth the attention of every reader. The range 
of subjects, the style of papers, the drift of the discus- 
sions, all point to a solid improvement in educational 
methods, and to real progress in the comprehension of 
the true philosophy of teaching. An opportunity is 
here offered to compare different states, and to observe 
which section of our wide country is making the great- 
est progress. 


INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION AMONG THE 
COLORED PEOPLE. 


An important meeting has been called in behalf of 
industrial education at New Orleans, Jan. 15, by a large 
number of the leading colored men in the country. The 
movement seems to have originated in a forcible pam- 
phlet by Henry Edward Brown, who, we understand, is 
a missionary of the International Committee of Young 
Men’s Christian Associations, working in the South, 
The colored people of the country now edit over one 
hundred newspapers ; teach 18,000 public schools, with 
900,000 pupils; raise, each year, 150,000,000 bushels of 
cereals and 2,700,000,000 pounds of cotton. While 
fairly at work, there is still great need of such indus- 
trial training as would fit them for skilled housekeepers, 
operatives, artisans, and mechanics of various sorts. 

There is no reasonable doubt that numbers of their 
youth can be thus trained, to the great advantage of 
themselves and the entire southern country. There 
would be no permanent difficulty in their filling these 
places as fast as they were prepared. At present, the 
Trades Unions, in the hands largely of foreign work- 
men, discriminate against them, and their only oppor 
tunity is from instruction through industrial schools, 
Of course the public school for colored children cannot 
handle this problem, having neither the means, the fit 


teachers, nor the length of term to attempt wignhiee 
save the most elementary work. Besides, the colored 
children need the best elementary common school train- 
ing, for at least six months in the year, as a foundation 
for any structure of skilled industrial education, as well 
as for the general development in worthy citizenship. 
In most of the larger mission schools, like Hampton, 
Fiske, etc., such instruction has been established with 
excellent results, and the Slater Fund is helping such 
establishments to do more. But all these schools con- 


85/tain less than 50,000, of nearly 2,000,000, under 25, 


The present call proposes a discussion on the whole sub- 
ject. We shall look with great interest to this confer- 
ence. 

It seems to us there is less need of new schools as 
rivals of those now at work, or of an attempt to estab. 
lish something more extensive than these, than of some 
practical scheme for placing in many southern cities 
and localities schools that will take children leaving the 
common school, from twelve to twenty, and give them a 
useful start in the directions where superior work is 
needed, such as housekeeping, operative, and the plainer 
mechanical occupations. The whole movement has 
vital relations to the progress of these people. Unless 
something of the sort is on the ground, there will be 
great difficulty of getting possession of these useful and 
remunerative employments as the years go on. The 
status of the colored American is not to be fixed by the 
scientist, the social philosopher, or the politician; but 
this body of people will finally be given just the place 
they show themselves competent to fill. 


WHAT DO THE CHILDREN SAY? 


Nobody knows what. A A child Shakespeare or Dick- 
ens, who could put into twenty-five pages what the av- 
erage youngster really thinks about our elaborate school 
life, would do more for education than all the systems 
of mighty educators in Christendom. True, we talk 
about getting at the “ contents of children’s minds ” by 
setting a teacher to “interview” a school, and are sur- 
prised to find them so meager. But outside the school- 
house the same empty-headed little ones are bubbling 
over with what is as difficult to catch as the glancing 
sunshine or the sparkle on the top wave. What dothey 
think of a great deal we put at them according to our 
profound theories of development ? It is easy enough 
for us to begin operations upon a three-year-old accord- 
ing to Froebel, follow it up according to Pestalozzi, and 
finish off by any one of the half-dozen contradictory 
plans of university education. But do the children 
really understand what we are at, or are they.“ bracing 
up,” determined to get as little of it as possible, and 
have their own sweet will and way at all hazards? Or, 
if we capture one of them, how much of him do we hold ? 
Are we merely encamping in the suburbs, or in posses- 
sion of the center, whence the motives and forces that 
determine life issue forth for conflict with the world ? 
Is it possible that a child, however bright and docile, 
can know much of our intention, or apprehend our sys- 
tem and method to any considerable degree? And 
how far does success in education depend on the appre- 
hension of the child and his intelligent co-operation with 
the teacher ? 

We ask these questions because the conviction grows 
stronger with every “ model” school-room we visit that 
a great many of our expert teachers unconsciously as- 
sume that their pupils are en rapport with them and are 
working in beautiful co-operation with their elaborate 
plans. Meanwhile we can see that the children are on 
quite another tack; are taking all this for a different 
purpose ; receiving ideal things literally; leaving out 
the discipline from disciplinary studies; and, by a thou- 
sand freaks of childish willfulness, getting “ the cart be- 
fore the horse” all the time. It is so hard for the 
trained teacher, absorbed in her method, to realize that 
the child may not have made up its mind to be educated 
at all, at least in her beautiful way. May not a good 
deal of the undeniable failure that goes along with our 
most triumphant schooling be from this cause, — that 
the object of the whole process is, somehow, left out of 
mind, and the teacher is playing off on an ideal creature 
that is always absent on examination day ? 


Of one thing we are assured. We must know more 


of the child ier simplify our etal of instruction if 
we expect that vital co-operation of souls, without which 
all teaching is a failure. In the war we learned that a 
great many of our new inventions in arms were too 
elaborate for the common soldier in actual conflict. 
Just as the musket must be made simple enough to be 
effective in the hands of the ordinary soldier under the 
most confusing conditions, so our school life must be 
gauged to the comprehension and co-operation of the 
child amid the artificial surroundings of the school-room. 
Is not this worth thinking of? and will not the best 
teacher be asking every hour, What do the children 
say to this ? 


THE REASON WHY. 


The reasons for the persistent assault upon the graded 
school system become apparent on a little reflection con- 
cerning the tendency and development of the schools 
themselves. The public school system of all European 
countries, save perhaps Scotland, is essentially a system 
of class education. Its object is to give to the multi- 
tudes of the common people that amount of mental dis- 
cipline, knowledge, and moral instruction, which the 
governing class regards at once as essential to its 
“sphere” and to the preservation of the established 
order of affairs. But the American common school pro- 
poses a different end. While not different in many 
matters of detail, it parts company with its European 
rival just where American society goes its own way. It 
has nothing to do with the child’s station in life, but 
aims, first, to give to all who come a fair elementary 
schooling, with the mental, moral, and executive train- 
ing needful to every sovereign citizen, whether plough- 
man or president, In its secondary schools it aims to 
give the superior t raining and broader information that 
will enable any citizen to answer the call for uncommon 
work and position. In the normal school, and the pro- 
fessional and technical schools, including West Point 
and Annapolis, our common school system supplements 
the lower grades by furnishing such training as the 
nation finds necessary for self-protection and the highest 
welfare of the people. The American school has yet 
much to learn in details of instruction from Europe, 
and all criticism at this point should be heeded 
But it has nothing to learn from Europe in its 
main intent, aim, and spirit. Yet just here it runs 
against several classes of people who, consciously or un- 
consciously, regard education from the European point 
of view. A considerable class of the clergy of all sects 
is still laced up in the mediaeval European notion that 
the priest has a divine right to supervise all schools, 
over-riding even the claim of the family, and resenting 
the pretensions of the whole people to supervise educa- 
tion, as a “ godless” presumption. A growing class of 
scientists, scholars, and literary people is putting on 
European airs, and claiming the exclusive right, as edu- 
cational experts, to control the schools. An exclusive 
social class insists on forcing its own artificial lines of 
distinction into the school-room. A section of the mon- 
eyed industrial class regards the common school chiefly 
as an arrangement to instruct the “common herd” in 
the art of keeping out of the poor-house. An insolent 
political “ ring” attempts to capture the common school 
and make it a powerful annex to the “machine.” And 
a portion of the labor reformers are bitten with the idea 
that the people’s school should be worked exclusively in 
the interest of the mechanic and operative classes in the 
great manufacturing and mining centers. 

Of course each of these sets of people finds itself con- 
fronted in this attempt to capture and use the public 
school in the old-world way, for the interest of a class, 
by the vast majority of all sorts of the American people, 
who propose to use it in the new-world way for the up- 
building of American citizenship. Hence the perpetual 
assaults upon the schools from so many quarters that at 
first it would seem as if education was in deadly peril. 
But a little reflection assures us that each of these classes 
would exclude all the others, and no combination of 
them all can be formed that will permanently hold to- 
gether long enough to inflict irreparable damage, although 
the school may be disturbed and worthy teachers may 
suffer in many places. But while the common school 


system will be greatly improved in several matters of 
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detail, the vast majority of the people will become more 
“golid” in its support as the years go on. For the 
American people have been at school in a very decided 
way within the past generation, and have not the slight- 
est notion of recasting either American institutions or 
American education on any European model to gratify 
the longings of any group of citizens, however worthy 
of personal respect, or éminent in their own particular 


sphere of life. 


DRIFT. 


— One of the most interesting of the departments at Wash- 
ington, thrown up during the past twenty-five years, is the 
Aoricultural Department, now under the direction of Com- 
missioner George B. Loring. It includes eight separate lines 
of operation, and expends $650,000 annually. A small army of 
assistants is oecupied in its varied work of statistics, crop- 
reporting, and the bureaus of chemistry, entomology, animal 
industry, forestry, botany, and the distribution of plants and 
seeds, Congress is already debating the policy of making the 
commissioner of agriculture a cabinet officer. TH results of 
a wise administration of this department cannot be overrated. 
Scientific agriculture is the golden key that alone can unlock 
the treasure-house of this marvelous land in which we live,— 
a land already feeling the curse and blight that an ignorant 
husbandry must be to any soil. 


— While the members of Congress from the state of Texas 
are getting themselves interviewed in opposition to the bill for 
National Aid to Education, and the politicians are constructing 
convention-planks declaring this beneficent measure ‘‘ uncon- 
stitutional,” the foremost teachers of that state seem to have 
come to a different conclusion. Ata late meeting of a large 
body of Texas teachers in the New Orleans exposition hall, 
stropg resolutions were passed in favor of national aid. We 
suspect these school-teachers know a good deal more about that 
exceedingly lively crowd,—young Texas,—than the ponderous 
statesmen aforesaid. If the mental and moral ‘‘ constitution ”’ 
of the children is well built up, we believe they can be trusted 
to take care of the ‘‘constitution’’ of Texas and the nation 
We would also hint that they will be very apt to “‘ take care”’ 
of any set of politicians who, for any cause, set themselves 
against the most generous and thorough development of edu- 
cation in this splendid new commonwealth. 


— One of the stormy days of December [18th] in Washing- 
ton, D. C., was brightened by the marriage festival of Miss 
Ella W. Somerville and J. R Lynch, late representative in 
Congress from Mississippi. Miss Somerville was a graduate 
of the Salem (Mass.) High School,—though a native of Mobile, 
Ala.,—and for several years has been a prominent teacher in 
the colored schools of Washington. Her personal and social 
qualities made her known beyond the circle of excellent teach- 
ers in these schools, She has done good service in institute 
work in North Carolina, and was chosen for public appearance 
on the woman’s evening at Madison last summer. There is a 
great deal of the most valuable. work waiting to be done in 
Washington outside its schools, especially in the direction of 
popular reading and the industrial training of the children,— 
work which will be a model for the colored people of the entire 
South. We must look especially to this group of Washington 
teachers, as fine as any body of similar workers in the Union, 
to inaugurate this movement, and make the training of the 
head, the heart, and the hand an unquestioned and immediate 
success among the freedmen in all these states. 


— Librarian Spofford, of the Congressional Library, Wash- 
ington, D. C., has been ‘* speaking out in meeting’ about the 
reading habits of congressmen and their families. The report 
may be a surprise to the considerable class of people who fancy 
that all the great statesmen of the country are left at home, 
and only the demagogues sent to the Capitol. According to 
the accomplished librarian, the average active congressman 
has so much private business to transact that he has little 
time for reading, although some are pretty close students. 
He can tell what the people are talking about by watching what 
active men read. Just now everything relating to treaties, 
foreign relations, and revenue are in demand. The present 
Congress reads more than any for twenty-three years, keeping 
out three or four thousand booksallthetime. There are always 
a few veteran students of finance and political economy. 
W orks on railroading, voyages, and travels in the Arctic re- 
Rlons and Africa are much read. Poetry is in great demand 
in this Congress. The families of congressmen use the library 
largely ; many wives and daughters cram on history, politics, 
aud other subjects to help their husbands, 


— Mr. William Wood, the veteran member of the school- 
board of the city of New York, has done a good thing in com- 
‘ng before the public in answer to some of the vague, whole- 
sale charges against the public-school system of that city. 
While, of course, admitting defects, of which the best teach- 
€rs and school authorities are most deeply conscious, he ex- 
poses the absurd and reckless habit into which so many re- 
spectable people are falling, of making the public schools re- 
‘pousible for all the troubles that beset American childhood 
a dyouth. The chief danger of this impeachment lies in the 
men ance of the people concerning the subject, and for that 
A reading teachers and school-men are largely responsible. 

SY institution in the country would be destroyed by its op- 


ponents, if its leading administrators were so chary of going 
before the people in explanation and defence as the workers 
and managers in the public school. With the best cause to 
maintain, our foremost educators have only to face the public, 
and put the whole people in possession of the facts concerning 
the present working of the common-school system to give a 
quietus to the miscellaneous and, often, senseless assault on 
this, the most sacred interest of the national life. 


— The mayors of New York and Brooklyn, in their New 
Year’s messages, set forth the necessity of the kindergarten 
and industrial education in the public-school system of 
their respective cities, But, to a looker-on from without, it 
would seem that while thousands on thousands of children of 
primary-school age are still in the streets of the twin metropo- 
lis for lack of school-house room, and many of the primary 
school-buildings now used are almost unfit for the occupancy 
of human beings, the thing most needed to be done first is to 
build more primary school houses. Industrial education can 
have no more solid basis than a thorough elementary schooling 
of all children, till the age of twelve, by those natural methods 
of which no man knows more than Assistant Supt. Calkins, of 
New York. The one weakness in the school systems of both 
these great cities is still the shameful lack of proper accom- 
modations and fit instruction for the overwhelming multitudes 
of school-children of this age. One great difficulty in this 
whole matter of schooling the people is the eagerness with 
which the highly educated classes, especially certain types of 
cultivated ladies, catch at every new recipe for developing 
masses’’ and ‘‘keeping them within their sphere.’’ 
Pablic men, too, often make the mistake of going to such the- 
orists and enthusiasts for guidance, instead of to the most ap- 
proved and successful teachers and educators, to whom the 
common school is indebted for about all its progressive 
power during the past generation. We have no quarrel with 
the kindergarten at one end, or the industrial-training school 
at the other end, of our educational system. But the one thing 
needful, to-day, in New York as well as New Orleans, is a 
first-class elementary school, by modern methods, for all chil- 
dren between six and twelve years of age, for city and country, 
for every class and every race. This is the bread and meat of 
educational life for our people; and the notion of doing this 
work by church, ornamental private, experimental industrial, 
or any other style of schools, is like the proposition of the 
queen to pass round the cake to the French peasantry who 
were starving for even the husks that would keep soul and 
body together. 


EDITOR’S TABLE. 

— The N. E. Normal School Teachers’ Association will hold 
its eighth annual meeting at the School Committee Rooms, 
Mason street, Boston, on Friday, Feb. 6, 1885. Papers will 
be read by Dr. C, C. Rounds, of Piymouth, N. H., on ‘‘ Pro- 
fessional Reading’’; and by Prof. W. H. Paine, of Michigan 
University, on ‘The Normal School Problem’’; both to be 
followed by discussion. The sessions will begin promptly at 
9.30 a.m, and 1.30 p. m. 


— The Rev. Thomas Timmins, ‘‘the Apostle of the Bands 
of Mercy,’’ continues his good work in various parts of the 
country. In America, up to Christmas, 1884, there were over 
270,000 members in about 3,950 Bands. He has the gift that 
few possess, in enlisting the young, and a wonderful way of 
winning the hearts and minds of the children and of awaken- 
ing enthusiasm in the minds of the adults, He is a thorough 
organizer, and hence is very successful in his great mission. 


— Supt. Mack, of Moline, Ill., has issued a neat prospectus, 
giving a list of premiums for models of machines, articles of 
furniture, clothing, bread, etc., artistic work, sawing and carv- 
ing, drawing, sewing, painting, etc. The competition is open to 
all members of the public schools, and to them only. The 
awards will be made at the exhibit, held at the skating-rink in 
that town, March 28, 1885. This is a new way of encouraging 
industrial education, and may prove a stimulus to other places. 


— The Educational Weekly, another sixteen-page weekly 
educational paper, is here added to our list of exchanges. It 
is a handsome, substantial, solid, business-like looking paper, 
and its first number, dated Jan. 1, 1885, promises well. It is 
published at Toronto by the ‘Grip Printing and Publishing 
Co.’ Its editor is John E, Bryant, M.A., and its general man- 
ager is Samuel J. Moore. We give it a cordial greeting, and 
put it upon our exchange list. Tho teachers of the Great 
Dominion are to be congratulated. 


— The meeting of the Indiana State Teachers’ Association 
seems to have been one of the largestever held. According to 
the Indianapolis Journal the average attendance was between 
five and six hundred. The success of the meeting was appar- 
ently due, in a large measure, to the energetic efforts of Prof. 
Smith, of Purdue University, who was chairman of the execu- 
tive committee, and had all the arrangements of program, etc, 
in charge. The association recognized this fact, evidently, in 
electing him its president for the coming year. 


— The Association of Collegiate Alumnae has just held its 
fourth annual meeting. It was organized Jan. 14, 1882, by 66 
women graduates, representing 8 colleges. Its total member- 
ship is now aboat 400, representing 13 colleges. The object of 
the association is to ‘‘ unite alumnae of different institutions 
for practical educational work.’ This work ‘‘ has been carried 


out by means of general quarterly meetings, special committees, 


and the distribution of circulars and pamphlets.’’ Miss Flor- 
ence M. Cushing, Vassar College, is the president; Miss Marion 
Talbot, Boston University, is the secretary; and Mrs. Marie 
Glover Holman, Vassar College and Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, the treasurer. 


— The Annual Report of the Trustees of the Massachu- 
setts School for the Feeble-minded, at South Boston, just is- 
sued, shows a good work done by that institution. That work 
commends itself to every humane person, in its nature and its 
needs. It would also appear that it is well done. When it 
says, ‘‘ Industrial education is but an earlier stage, a lower 
plane, of intellectual education’’; and that ‘‘ The way to the 
latter may lie, in many instances dees lie, directly through 
the former’’; it expresses what among the class this school 
has to deal with, is probably true. But when the report says, 
“The work of the shop is higher than that of the farm, and 
calls into action correspondingly higher power’’; and ‘‘ The 
matching of colors is a higher function than turning the sod 
with a spade’’; we are impelled to suggest, ‘‘ Not neces- 
sarily so,’’ 

When it is said, ‘‘To make a good broom involves the in- 
tellectual processes of selection and arrangement, as well as 
the physical ones of winding and binding,’’ with implied 
comparison as before, at the expense of the agricultural meth- 
ods, we are obliged to inquired if the writer of the report is 
not more familiar with the processes of the shop than of the 
farm? Surely it requires quite as much intellect to produce 
the best crops, upon the farm and in the garden, as to make 
the best brooms. _The whole matter of seed selection, of meth- 
ods of planting, fertilizing, care of the growing crops, harvest- 
ing, ete.; or of the selection, care, and improvement of stock, 
the selection of crops, the method and time of marketing, etc., 
etc., all require intellectual processes of the highest order. 
The difficulty with our farmers in New Englond seems to be 
that they have not always applied the highest intellectual 
processes to their professional work. 


— The following extract from a personal letter shows, better 
than any words of ours could, the excellent beginning already 
made by Dr. Ruffner and his co-workers in this first normal 
school for white teachers in the Old Dominion. We wish the 
greatest prosperity to the state, the school, and its teachers, 


‘*Tt wasa very sudden and painful change that took me from 
New England, and I hesitated a good deal before accepting so 
responsible a position as this. But I am sure you will be glad 
to know that the first white State Normal School of Virginia 
has surprised even its most hopeful friends by the way in 
which it has filled its ranks, and fallen into line with sister in- 
stitutions. We have nearly one hundred students, and I am 
sure if you were to drop into the classes at any time you would 
never know by the work that is being done that you were not 
in an old and well established New England normal school, 
We have among our students descendants of that Governor 
Berkeley who spoke so disrespectfully of free schools and 
printing-presses; but if he were permitted to ‘‘ revisit these 
glimpses of the moon ”’ he would be ‘‘ sure enough ”’ converted 
to different views by the achievements and aspirations of the 
fair girl students who bear and honor his name. The girls 
seem, to my perhaps too partial. eyes, every bit as bright and 
capable as our New England girls; and if you will just come 
and see if it is not so, we will take excellent care of you in our 
very pleasant boarding hall. With best wishes for THe Jour- 
NAL and for yourself, E. Busu.”’ 

Farmville, Va., Dec. 29, 1884. 


Tue IN the December meeting of the 
Liberal Union Club in Boston, after the dinner, a discussion 
took place on the subject of ‘‘Church and State.’”’ Addresses 
were made by Dr. Wm. T. Harris on the ‘‘ Bible in the Pub- 
lic Schoo}s,”’ Col. T. W. Higginson on ‘‘ Atheist Testimony,”’ 
and Mr. F. M. Holland on ‘Taxation of Church Property.” 
Dr. Harris’s address was very elaborate and prepared with 
great care. The following extracts wil! show something of the 


thought and scope of the paper: He said : 

‘‘Without this organized secular world of state and 
civil society, man could be no more than a savage. The 
combination by which the individual labors of all are gathered 
in order that they may furnish a store from which each man 
may draw, renders possible, not only the supply of the wants 
of food, clothing, and shelter, but it preserves and transmits 
the experience of the race in the form of science and literature. 
Spiritual participation is thus rendered possible through the 
secular combinations or institutions. Religious mediation is 
between God and the personal will of man. Secular media- 
tion is between the individual man and mankind. The salva- 
tion of the soul demands supreme renunciation. The salvation 
from barbarism demands the sacrifice of one’s potentiality, his 
right to be everything at once (ail humanity), and the devotion 
of one’s energies to a special calling and its minute details. 

Herein, too, religion distinguishes itself from morality. The 
strictly moral duties concern the relation of man to man, and, 
for this reason, are all finite when compared with the content 
of religion. Religious truth is revealed in allegoric and sym- 
bolic form, and is to be appreciated not merely by the intel- 
lect, but by the phantasy. The analytic understanding is nec- 
essarily hostile and sceptical in its attitude toward religious 
truth, but it is an essential activity in the apprehension of 
acience. 

The conclusion is obvious that the mind must not be changed 
too abruptly from secular studies to religious contemplation. 
To bring in a lesson on religious dogma just succeeding a les- 
son in mathematics or physical science inevitably has the dis- 
advantage that the mind brings with it the bent or proclivity 
of the latter study, and to the manifest injary of the former. 
The will develops only with one’s life work, and becomes clear 
or transparent in its forms only after it has been realized in 
experience. Hence the utmost care should be taken to sur- 
round religious instruction with the proper atmosphere. ”’ 


‘*T have read every number of Tue JOURNAL, PRIMARY 
TEACHER and its successor the AMERICAN TEACHER, ever 
issued, and have come to regard them (to me at least) as indis- 
pensable,”’—O, F, ONDERDONK, Albany, N. Y. 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


Report of the Superintendent of Public Instruction of 


the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, for the year ending 
Harrisburg: 


June 2, 1884. Large octavo, pp. li. and 428 

E. E. Higbee, Superintendent; 1884. 

Dr. Higbee is one of the strongest state superintendents we 
have in the country. He is the executive officer of the great 
Keystone State, whose schools are famous in all parts of the 
land. The state system of public schools is one of the 
broadest and best. The plan of the normal schools is simply 
gigantic. It has ten large normal schools, which have done, 
and are doing, a great work for the state. This volume con- 
tains, besides the report of the superintendent, reports of 
county superintendents from its sixty-six counties; reports of 
forty-two city and borough superintendents ; reports of the 
principals of its ten normal schools; together with many sta- 
tistical tables, The main report treats briefly, but with 
skill and ability, the topics of School-buildings and Grounds; 
Supply of Teachers and State Normal Schools ; Length of 
School Terms ; Inspection and Supervision ; Children Oat of 
School; School-books and Course of Study; Amount and Dis- 
tribution of the School Fand; General Interests; and Present 
Condition of the Schools. We have quoted from the report 
some of Dr. Higbee’s wise sayings under ‘‘ Public Opinion.”’ 

Let the following sentence be emphasiz2d: ‘‘No parents can 
be justified in keeping their children in a@ state of illiteracy, 
which is the worst form of bondage, in order to reap the advan- 
tage of their labor.’’ 

Dr. Higbee, himself, is clearly seen through the printed pages 
of his" report,—his scholarship, his high manly and moral 
tone, his administrative ability, bis straight-forward business 
way of doing his work and of expressing himself concerning 
that work. We have been impressed while reading his strong 
utterances with the power of the man, that shows through- 
out this report. Three things deserve to be mentioned 
prominently as characteristic of Dr. Higbee and his official 


work: 
1. He is a man of very great zeal and enthusiasm in his 


labors. He has, within the four years he has been in office, 
traveled over the entire state, visiting and lecturing at teach- 
ers’ institutes and other educational assemblies, He is watch- 
ing with a critical eye all tendencies in the educational work 
of the state, and is directing the educational thought of the 
state by his lectures at teachers’ conventions, as few men 
could do. He has delivered lectures in nearly every county 
of the state on school topics, and in some counties he has 
lectured before institutes for three successive years. His 
work in this direction, while not required by law, has been of 
inestimable value to the school interests of the state, while it 
has given him a deal of extra care. 

2. Dr. Higbee is recognized as one of the most accomplished 
scholars of the State. No one questions this who knows 
him. He was for some years president of a college, and 
had previously filled successively the departments of the 
Classics and of Philosophy. He is a finished classical scholar, 
having read nearly all the Greek and Latin authors extant. 
His attainments in philosophy are also high. He is perfectly 
familiar with the history of philosophy, and is quite a specialist 
in psychology. His keen insight into the philosophy of educa- 
tion and his clear and forcible statements have given him great 
power in directing educational thought in the state. 

3. He has totally ignored partisan politics in all his official 
acts. This position bas never been questioned. He has 
scrupulously kept the office out of, or above, politics. This is 
evident from a reference to any or all of his official acts .He 
has an utter abhorrence of allowing party questions in any 
way to touch the educational interests of the state. He has 
been frequently heard to express himself strongly on this point 
in his public addresses. 

We commend this excellent report to the careful attention 
of the educators of our country. : 


The Eclectic Complete Book-keeping. By Ira Mayhew, 
LL.D., author of a series of practical Book-keeping, Means 
and Ends of Universal Education, formerly Superintendent 
of Public Instruction in Michigan. Cincinnati and New 
York: Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co. Price, 50 cents. 
Book-keeping is a branch of study that the times demand 

should be practically taught in the common schools for the aid 
it is to business life, and it also is valuable as mental discipline. 
Double-entry book-keeping is ascience that challenges the ad- 
miration of those who seek to cultivate the jadicial power of 
the mind. It tends to strengthen the love of justice and fair 
dealing among men. The present excellent book begins with 
the elements of the science, and unfolds and applies its prin- 
ciples, observing the natural order of sequence. Its methods 
have been tested in the school-room for twenty-five years, with 
uniform and increasing success. It requires study, but its 
study is a delight, and wins. In this small volame double- 
entry is clearly elucidated. Its principles are applied to a va- 
riety of businesses, including the keeping of books for individ- 
uals, for firms, and for joint-stock companies. It gives special 
attention to opening and closing sets of books. It treats diffi- 
culties which business men have brought to its author as an 
expert accountant for solation. It presents special forms and 
books for manufacturers, physicians, and farmers, and sug- 
gests others. While particularly adapted to use in schools, by 
its study business men in many cases may improve their 
knowledge of accounts and their methods of business. 


Blements of English Speech. By Isaac Bennett Choate. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. Price, $1.00. 


The book is devoted to philological studies, in which the 


author has “attempted to show how, by means of its various 
forms of construction, our language acquires its magic power 
of expressing thoughts.’’ The book is not designed for a text- 
book, nor is it intended to supplement text-books. The ob- 
ject of its publication is to encourage the reader to study our 
language in its forms and elements. It suggests methods of 
investigation likely to prove usefal in solving the many prob- 
lems peculiar to Eoglish. It exhibits the freshness, the life, 
and the vigor of a still growing idiom, and it discloses many 
hitherto unnoticed beauties and excellences of our mother- 
tongue. 


A Naturalist’s Rambles About Home. By Charles C. 

Abbot. New York: D. Appleton & Cy. Price, $1.50. 

This isa book which all lovers of out-door life and study 
will richly enjoy. There is always a fascination about books 
which describe the ways and manners of animals, birds, and 
fishes, and Mr. Abbott’s volume is replete with this particular 
charm. He writes of beast and bird with an exactness of 
knowledge that is very gratifying. He has taken particular 
pains to examine into the truth of popular traditions relating 
to certain animals, and he disproves, among other things, that 
musk-rats and squirrels are weather prophets, that the opos- 
sum plays ‘ possum,’ that swallows hibernate, or that snakes 
are as dangerous as most people would have us believe. ‘The 
scene of Mr. Abbott’s rambles is in Mercer County, N. J.; 
and a list of the mammals, birds, reptiles, batrachians, and 
fishes common to that locality closes the volume. 


The Satires of Aulus Persius Flaccus. Edited with En- 
glish notes, principally from Connington, by Henry Clark 
Johnson, A.M., LL B., professor of Latin in the Lehigh 
University. New York and Chicago: A. S. Barnes & Co. 
This is a book highly valued by scholars for its notes, and 

has been adapted in this edition to use in the class-room; and 

much new matter is added to the notes, explaining difficult 
passages, a considerable body of references to several of the 
best American Latin grammars, It contains also the ‘‘ Lecture 
on the Life and Writings of Perseus,’’ found in the edition of 

Connington, as edited by Professor Nettleship. This edition 

will be heartily welcomed by American classical teachers. It 

is well printed on tinted paper and tastefully bound. 


The A BC Reader: A Half-year with Abecedarians. A les- 
son for each of ihe four days of the week, the fifth being re- 
view day. New York: A. Lovell & Co. Price per set, by 
mail, 25 cents. 

A week’s work is printed on a single leaf, and that only is 
in the hands of the pupil at any one time. For farther explan- 


ation see our column of methods. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


— General Grant, in his paper on ‘‘ Shiloh,’’ written for the 
February Century, scouts the idea that his army was in a de- 
feuseless condition at the close of the first day of the battle. 

— ‘Dr. Holmes in Boston,’’ by Alice Wellington Rollins,— 
the fourth sketch in the “Authors at Home Series,’’— ppears 
in The Critic of January 3, which opens the third volume of 
the new series of that paper. 

— A.C. Armstrong & Son, New York, will publish early in 
January, by arrangement with the English publishers (Mac- 
millan & Co.), Edmond Gosse’s edition of the works of Gray, 
in four volumes. The work will be illustrated with portraits. 


— D. Lothrop & Co., Boston, have just issued Tales of the 
Pathfinders, by Arthur Gilman, illustrated by Robert Lewis, 
—romantic chapters from history, detailing the experience of 
some of those who left the Old World to find and possess the 
New. 

— Henry Holt & Co., New York, will publish shortly the 
final volume of Taine’s History of the French Revolution. 
[he translation has been made by Mr. John Durand, who is 
well known for his translation of former works by M. Taine, 
Mr. Durand is now revising the proof-sheets. 

— Harper & Bros., New York, publish George Eliot's Life 
as Related in Her Letters and Journals, edited by Mr. J. 
W.Cross, Mr. Cross is said to have been successful in obtain- 
ing full particulars of his wife’s early years, and he has s0 
arranged her letters and journals that the work will be to all 
intents an autobiography. 

— The Principles of Generai Grammar is another sug- 
gestive book, compiled and arranged for the use of colleges and 
schools, by J. Roemer, LL.D., professor of French Language 
and Literature in the college of the city of New York, published 
by the Appletons. It treats of the origin of language progress 
of writing and the classification and use of all the parts of 
speech. 

— D. Appleton & Co, publish The New Physics, by John 
Trowbridge, professor of physics at Harvard University; a 
manual of experimental study for high schools and preparatory 
schools for college. The author justly claims that the study 
of physical science and the acquisition of a scientific habit 
requires as much cultivation as does the strictly literary train- 
ing. In his manual he has arranged his experiments so that 
there is a logical connection between them. Every physical 
experiment is valuable as an intellectual exercise, and the 
experimental problems he furnishes are excellent, tending to 
cultivate the mental fiber as a valuable result of laboratory 
work in physics. The apparatus he recommends is simple and 
inexpensive. A careful examination of this book shows that 
the author has pointed out a thorough and rational method of 
studying physics. An appendix furnishes directions for con- 


structing apparatus. 


CHICAGO NOTES. 


A PEN PICTURE. 

It seems unnecessary to say that we keep a bore. Every- 
body does. The bore introduced to the readers of Tue 
JOUBNAL is a sort of generic bore, and has so many traits in 
common with the family of bores that she is made the subject 
of these notes. It seems an inaccuracy that the word bore 
should be applicable alike to both sexes. At first it would 
seem applicable to males only; but our bore isafemale. She 
is admitted on all hands to be a ‘“‘ good-hearted woman.”’ 
She preserves a sickly, patient smile on her face, and an 
equable voice as she relates her trials with incorrigible boys. 
Among her deepest convictions, none are so startling as the 
one that she is a sort of martyr to the cause, that she always 
has the worst division, “the worst set,’’ as she expresses it, 
sent to her room. She bores the principal by the hour, in try- 
ing to impress this fact upon him, by confronting him with a 
column of averages proving that tw»)-thirds are below grade 
and ought to be “ put down.’”’ She assures him that it is im- 
possible to do any teaching; that it takes all her time to keep 
them in order. She mildly insinuates that they know nothing 
of the previous grade; that ‘‘they don’t know where to put 
the decimal point.”’ Some principals, of the same genus, en- 
joy and appreciate this; it shows a lively interest on the part 
of the teacher. She could not be a thorough bore without in- 
troducing some plan for the reconstruction of the school sys- 
tem in general, and bad boys in particular. She is surprised 
and grieved if the principal does not take active steps in that 
direction in suspending several from her room, or sending 
them to the teacher below her. She reminds one of the pict- 
ure of the Mater Dolorosa, when a boy comes back with, 
‘Principal told me to go to my room.’’ She asks it as a per- 
sonal favor to tell her what you would do, if you were in her 
place. Our bore is great in secret information; she happens to 
know many things that nobody else knows. She knows that 
the school is ‘ running down,”’ etc. 

Oar bore is also great in argument. She infinitely enjoys a 
long, humdrum, drowsy interchange of words,—of disputes 
about nothing; she interrupts you at every point with, “I 
don’t see that,’’ or, ‘‘ I can’t admit that;’’ she has always un- 
derstood just the reverse of what you may say. She is as in- 
sensible to a joke as an oyster to the perfume of spring violets. 
Life is real to her; her mission is to eliminate bad boys from 
the school-room in the most humane manner; viz, bore them 
to death with her goodness so that they will be willing to go 
‘anywhere, anywhere, out of the school.”’ 

The instinct with which one bore discovers another bore, 
and closes with her, is amazing. You may see them at the 
head of the stairway, in the hall or class-room, totally obliv- 
ious to surroundings, earnestly discussing a previously ex- 
hausted subject. It improves the understanding between 
them, and they get together afterward and bore each other 
amicably by comparing notes on bad boys, without impairing 
their perennial freshness as bores. Whenever one bore is 
seen in close communion with another bore, she will inform 
you afterward that the other bore is one of the best teachers 
in the city ; that she has this information directly from the 
principal. Bores are always successful; their success dates as 
far back as the importunate widow. They generally become 
head assistants. Sometimes they marry; it gives them a wider 
field of usefulness; uniting, as it were, home and school. 


THE HOLIDAYS, 


Teachers are again in the matrimonial market. For a short 
time it was dull, owing to the fact that a marriage was equiv- 
alent toaresignation. Norestrictions exist now, and a teacher 
with a fair salary makes a help-meet forany youngman. Quite 
a number will avail themselves of the privilege during the 
present holiday vacation, and return to their respective schools 
under new names. ‘‘What’sinaname?’’ A good teacher 
can ill be spared from her place; and many of our ablest teach- 
ers are married women. Parents, as a rule, address all notes 
to teachers Mrs., instead of Miss; and pupils persistently say 
Common usage sanctions it. 

After examining the books suitable for Christmas gifts to 
boys and girls, Dickens’ experience was my own, in which he 
says, ‘‘ We have never grown the thousandth part of an inch 
out of Robinson Crusoe. He fits us just as well, and in the 
same way, as when we were the smallest of thesmall.”’ Verily 
this is the millennium for children, when one dollar will pur- 
chase Andersen’s or Grimm’s Fairy Tales, Robinson Crusoe, 
Gil Blas, or the Arabian Nights, and have a quarter of a dollar 
left for mixed candies wherewith to sweeten the feast. The 
Golden Age never leaves the world. It exists, and shall exist, 
till love, health, and poetry are no more. To use again the 
words of him whose name echoes like ‘‘ Christmas Chimes ” 
throughout the world, who has done more for the children than 
all the teachers, — ‘If we can only preserve ourselves from 
growing up, we shall never grow old, and the young may love 
us to the last. Not to be too wise, not to be too stately, not to 


be too rough with innocent fancies, are points to be remem- 
bored, that may do us all good in our years tocome, And the 
good they do us may even stretch forth into the vast expanse 
beyond these years; for this is the spirit inculcated by One on 
whose knees children sat lovingly, and from whom all our 
years are dated.”’ 
Chicago, Dec 24, 1884. M. W. 


HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE 
4 COOLING DRINK. 
alf a tumbler of ice-water put a teas ful of Aci 
Phosphate; add sugar to the taste. 
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INDIANA. read a comprehensive paper on ‘‘The Neglected Art of Oral|retary. To meet the immediate necessities of the organization i 


STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


HIGH-SCHOOL SECTION. 
{Continued from page 


‘oo absent, discussion was general, Prest. Brown of the 
arty Normal and others participating. The section then ad- 
until 9 a m. to-morrow, 


MORNING SESSION. 


ret business of the morning was the appointment of a 
oumities to draft a uniform course of high school study. The 
members named were: Supt. R. G. Boone, of Frankfort; Mrs. 
Emma Mont. McRae, of Marion; Prof. W. W. Parsons, of the 
sate Normal; Prof E. E. Smith, of Purdue; Prof. Jas. K. 
Beck, of the State University; Supt. Lewis H. Jones, of In- 
—— DW. Dennis, of Earlham College, read a most excel- 
lent paper upon ‘* Methods of Teaching Science in the High 
ool.’’ 
ae was followed by J. P. Naylor. of the Indianapolis High 
School, on ** Methods of Teaching Physics [llustrated.’’ Both 
of these kindred papers were valuable, the first especially in 
its suggestiveness, the latter in its applications. 

After general discussion, Supt. James Baldwin, of Rushville, 
read perhaps the most practical paper of the session; subject. 
‘How to Make the Library do the Most Service to the School.’’ 
He showed very pointedly in the introduction that a love of 
reading may be a curse to a pupil instead of a blessing, and 
that no other part of child-life needed more skillful direction, 
He next pointed out the necessity of each teacher’s acquaint- 
ance with at least the great authors of the world, in order that 
they might be qualified to lead the pupil aright ia the choice 
of books. He gave some very valuable suggestions in regard 
to the different methods by which a library might be secured 
to the school. 

The paper was discussed by Supts. Dunn of Crawfordville, 
and Oleott of Greencastle. 

The following officers were chosen for the coming year: 
Prest.—Mrs. R. A. Moffett, of Rushville. Vice-Prest.—Elias 
Boltz of Mishawaka. Sect.—R. J. Alley, of Spencer. Hz. Com, 
—T. A. Dunn, Crawfordsville; A. D. Moffett, Tipton; G. W. 
Hufford, Indianapolis. 

[{t is to be hoped that the blunder will never again occur of 
having the General Association, the High-School Section,—its 
Annex,—and the College Association all in session at the 
same time. The great majority of leading teachers in the 
state are collegians, hence would gladly attend the meetings of 
the College Association as spectators. A large portion of those 
in attendance at the General Association are more or less in- 
timately connected with High Schools; hence, anxious to at- 
tend its sessions, but this year all three were in session at the 

same time. Such a provoking conflict of programs will cer- 
tainly be avoided in the fature.] 


ILLINOIS. 


STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION, 


By 8 o’clock Monday evening, Dac. 29, about 600 persons 
had assembled in the Representatives Hail, Springfield, to at- 
tend the opening session of the Illinois State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation. The convention was called to order by the president, 
Prof. M. Andrews, of Galesburg. 

An address of welcome was delivered by Hon. Henry Raab, 
State Supt. of Pablie Instruction. At the conclusion of his in- 
teresting remarks he bade the teachers welcome to the city, 
and assured them that he spoke in behalf of the entire popu- 
lation, who are deeply interested in the cause of education. 
Oar system of education, if properly carried out, will make our 
public schools the pride of the nation, for on them in a great 
measure the destiny of the nation depends, and that destiny 
is in the hands of the school teachers of America. 

A fitting response on behalf of the convention was made by 
the president, which was followed by his annual address. 
Lack of space forbids any report of this interesting paper. 

_ Next came an address on “The Mission of the Public 
Schools,” by Miss Mary Allen West, president of the Illinois 
W.C. T. U. She insisted upon having the effects upon the 
human system of alcohol, tobacco, and other stimulants and 
harcotics, systematically taught in every school receiving pub- 
lic money, and urged the necessity of legislation to secure this 
result. ‘This education,” she says, ‘* must make not only 
intelligent men, but moral and law-abiding citizens, if it ful- 
fills its mission,” 

_ The matter of securing a stenographer to report the proceed- 
‘ngs of the convention was referred to the Executive Com- 
mitee, with power to act. 

“ committee on Resolutions was appointed, consisting of 
‘he following members: Messrs. Dipprick, Dougherty, Parker, 
Gaswell, and Feliny, 


TuESDAY MORNING. 


__\ Paper was read by Orville T. Bright, of Chicago, his topic 
ing 
Language. 

a Bright treated the subject understandingly and practically. 

® held that simply teaching English grammar cannot produce 
panei Speaking, and no one can ever change from incorrect 
Raps ‘o a correct language by merely studying the text-books 
mh * rules contained therein. The best way to teach gram- 
posh by conversation between the teacher and pupils. The 
get we study of the teacher should be to assist the pupil to 
gua ae , and to give a proper construction of the lan- 
or thi wd; Letter-writing and composition should be taught, 

h * 's the most used in actual life-work. 

bry /cussion of this paper was to be led by Miss Emma J. 
aswel of Aurora, but not being present, the paper prepared 
Was to os read by Miss Waterhouse, of Aurora. Her thought 
pon ‘each @ child to think for itself ; then and then only can 

Successfuily taught. 

. Rade followed by Professor Metcalf, of the State Normal. 
Some illustrations of bad language, and made prom- 


nent the idea that a | 
erstand what is ahW must be made to practically un 


Oral Expression. 
H. Brownlee, of the Southern Normal, 


Expression.”’ He claimed that the art of reading and speak- 
ing with ease, variety, and impressive effect does not receive 
the degree of attention which its importance in a world of 
voice demands, 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON, 


A Committee on Teachers and Positions was appointed as 
follows: Sabin of Chicago, McCormick of Normal, and Yoder 
of Bushnell, 

The program was then taken up, and a paper prepared by 
Dr. Samuel Willard, of Chicago, was read by Mrs. Dr. Willard. 
The subject of the paper, 


The Art of Teaching History, 
was learnedly discussed by the writer. The view set forth by 
the Doctor was, that in teaching history more attention should 
be paid to descriptive and explanatory history than to chronol- 
ogy and memorizing of dates. History should be taught by 
the philosophy of events; the causes, results, surrounding cir- 
cumstances, etc. 

The discussion on this paper was led by Silas Y. Gillan, of 
Danville. He said he thought we should know something about 
the learner before we can know just how to teach history. 
The art of teaching history will depend so largely upon the pu- 
pile that it must vary with the class, age, and disposition of the 
pupils, The question whether many dates or no dates at all 
should be taught, should depend upon the pupils of the class, 
If the pupil remembers dates easily, and has an active mind, 
then teach him dates; if not, then only the more important 
dates should be impressed upon his memory. You should im- 
press upon the pupil’s mind the habits, customs, and condi- 
tion of the races, and the time the events transpire, and the 
probable effect of these conditions and habits in forming, or 
causing, these events. I have some doubts as to whether it 
is wise for the teacher to point out the analogies and causes 
80 systematically,—a sort of ready-made philosophy,—for the 

upil to learn. I would rather lead the pupil through the 
earning of the facts, so that he may catch some notion him- 
self of the causes and results. It is not always an easy mat- 
ter, either, to point out exactly what the real causes or results 
of historical facts are. 

Mr. Roots said he thought geography and history should be 
taught together. 

Mr. Woods, of Dacota, approved of teaching the two together. 

Orville T. Bright spoke briefly upon this point, agreeing 
with the paper. 

Mr. Gillan did not agree with those gentlemen, and wanted 
to know if there was a single person in the house who could 
tell where the events described in Uncle Tom's Cabin occurred. 
He did not think there was, and did not think it made any 
difference to the student of history just where they occurred. 

Mr. Roots replied that he could tell; that a few years ago, 
when his little daughter was reading Uncle Tom’s Cabin, she 
asked him where these events occurred, and said he, ‘’I told 
her south of Mason’s and Dixon’s line; that they could not oc- 
cur north of it.”’” [Laughter and applause. ] 

Amendment to the School Laws. 

The Legislative Committee made a lengthy report, contain- 
ing some recommendations of amendments to the present 
school law, looking to making the work of county supts. of 
schools more effective. This report is to be presented to the 
General Assembly this winter, and provides, among other 
things, that county supts. be allowed pay for their full time, 
which is to be spent in the work of supervision; that assist- 
ants be furnished them where necessary, and that the expense 
be paid by the state instead of by the county. 


TUESDAY EVENING. 


There was a very good attendance at the evening session, 
notwithstanding rain was falling until after the time for open- 


ing the session. ; 

The following were appointed a committee on the organiza- 
tion of a State Teacher’s Reading Circle: E. A. Gastman, Supt. 
of Decatur schools; John Hull, of Carbondale; John W. Cook, 
of Normal; G. R. Shawhan, Co. Supt. of Champaign Co,; 
Mary E. Emory, Uo. Supt. of Peoria Co., and Sarah E, Ray- 
mond, of Bloomington. 

County Supervision. 

Dr. Robert Allyn, of the Southern Normal, made an excel- 
lent talk on county supervision. He thought a county supt. 
should be selected because of his qualifications for the place. 
He should be a school-man and an experienced and competent 
teacher. He should have authority to expel ignorance and in- 
competency from the class of teachers. He should have au- 
thority to annul the certificates of incompent teachers and 
promote worthy teachers. 

A query: How can ungraded country schools be managed to 
obtain the best results? was handed to the president, who 
called upon Prof. Alfred Harvey, of Paris, to answer it. 

Professor Harvey thought the thing most necessary was good 
supervision. There is also need of competent teachers in 
country schools, and more care should be exercised in their 


selection. 
WEDNESDAY MORNING, 


The Exhibit Committee reported that the school exhibits at 
the county and state fairs were larger this year than ever 
before, and that more interest seemed to be taken in the 
matter. 

Following this a paper was read by Prof. W. L Tomlins, of 
Chicago, entitled ‘*‘ Music in the Public Schools,’ which was 
well received by the Association. Prof. Tomlins is a practical 
musical educator, and handled his subject from a practical 


standpoint. 
The paper was discussed by A. R. Sabin, of Chicago, who 


favored instruction in music in the public schools. He thought 
the teachers needed help in this direction to prepare for this 


branch of work 
A fraternal dispatch was received from the teachers of Kan- 


sas, in session at Topeka. The Association instructed the 


president to return answer. 
A paper on the topic ‘‘ Morality, its Relation to Our Com- 


mon Schools,’’ was read by Geo. E. Knepper, of Peoria. 
Dr. Richards, of Princeton, spoke feelingly upon this sub- 
ject, and agreed with the views expressed in the paper. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON, 


The board of directors appointed to formulate a plan for 
organizing a State Reading Circle reported that they had organ- 
ized, with E. A. Gastman, president, and G. 8. Shawban, sec- 


the board asked an appropriation of $100 from the Association ; 
fund. The reported plan of organization is as follows: Any 
teacher or other person in the state may become a member by 
paying a fee of 25 cents for the present year; any teacher in a 
county without a manager may become a member of the state 
circle; the member of the state circle, resident in any town, 
township, or neighborhood, may form a local circle which will ; 
meet once a week or fortnight for the purpose of reading and 
discussion; each local circle shal! elect a secretary whose name 
shall be reported to the county manager; the general work in 
each county shall be in charge of the county superintendents 
or other persons to be appointed by the state board of direct- 
ors, who shall be called the county manager; it shall be the 
duty of the county manager to transmit to the teachers of his 
county all circulars, books, examination questions, etc., issued 
by the board of directors ; to collect and forward membership 
fees, examination papers, etc., that shal] be called for, and 
other duties. The board of directors shall establish and main- 
tain for the present, at Decatur, a central office under the 
charge of the president of the board, to whom all communica- 
tions shall be addressed. Professional work for the period, 
from January to August, inclusive, will be as follows: A study 
of the child’s powers, physical and mental, and of the methods 
of their proper development; a study of class and school organ- 
ization and management; a study of the characteristics of the 
good teacher, and of the teacher’s duties, as defined in the 
school law of this state; the duties of school officers as defined 
by the Illinois school law. Additional work of an elementary 
character will be assigned. 

The report was unanimously adopted by the Association, 

The treasurer reports the amount of centennial fund,$1,002.73; : 
balance in centennial fund, $750. State Association fund, re- | 
ceived, $37057; expended, $349 44; balance in fund, $21.13. 

A paper was read by Miss Hattie J. McIntosh, of Englewood, 4) 
on the topic of ‘‘ Literature in the School.”’ 

A paper was then read by Dr. W. F. Swahlen, president of \ 
McKendree College, Lebanon, entitled ‘The Relation of the : 
College and the University to the High School.’’ 

The program was brought to a close by a highly humorous a 

aper entitled ‘‘ The Schoolmaster at Home and Abroad,”’ by i 

r. E. E. Edwards, of Olney. | 

The committee on nomination then recommended the follow- ud 
ing officers for the ensuing year, and their report was adopted, 
after which the Association adjourned sine die : 

Prest.—J. H. Brownlee, of Uarbondale, with a long list of 
vice-presidents. 

Sec.—Lenora Franklin, Belvidere. 

Treas.—P. R Walker, Rockford. 


ASSOCIATION OF COUNTY SUPERIN- 
TENDENTS. 


The annual meeting of the Illinois State Association cf 
County Superintendents was held in Springfield, Monday, Tues- 
day, and Wednesday, Dec. 29-31. The Association convened 
at 2 o’clock p.m., Monday, and was called to order by Hon. 
Henry Raab, State Supt. of Pablic Instruction. 

The matter of publishing the proceedings of the meeting in 
pamphlet form was discussed and referred to a special com- 
mittee. 

The only paper read was one on ‘Shall Co. Supts. Encourage 
School Exhibits at Co. Fairs ?’’ by Charlies J. Kinnie, of Win- 
nebago, in which he answered the question affirmatively. 

** Shall the Co, Institute have a Model Country School, con- 
sisting of Teachers or of Pupils ?” was also discussed. 

Mr. Anderson of Perry said it is wrong to try to practice upon 
grown people as upon school children. In his county the teach- 
ers learn teaching by working with real live children. 


TuESDAY MORNING. 


The morning session of the County Superintendent’s Associ- il | 
ation began with a paper on ‘‘ The Steps Necessary to be | 
Taken in the Introduction of a Course of Study in Country | 
Schools, and How to Overcome the Difficulties,” by W. L. 


Steele of Knox Co, 
TUESDAY AFTERNOON. | 


In the afternoon the question considered was ‘‘ What Should ) 
an Oatline of Study for Country Schools Comprise ?”’ } 
E. R. Boyer, of Fulton County, thought there should be occa- 
sional examinations, but he did not think all examinations 
should be prepared by the county superintendent. iq 
A paper from John Jimison, of Adams County (who was not 
present), was read by H. M. Anderson. It recommended the . 
exciusion of the higher branches from the county schools, 


WEDNESDAY MORNING, 


Wednesday morning’s session of the county superintendents 
consisted chiefly in expression of opinion as to testing the pro- bia 
fessional skill of applicants. Mr. Hood of Randolph opened 
the exercises with a well-written paper on this question. { 
Mr. Trainer of Macon then gave a strong talk on ‘‘ Element- ; 
ary Work and Ground Principles.”’ q 

S. Y. Gillan, of Vermilion, said he favored oral examination 
and placing the teacher in the position of questioner. 

The resolutions relating to ‘‘course of study,” etc., pre- 
sented yesterday by Supt. Smith, were, by his motion, with- 


drawn. 


ILLINOIS 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON. 


The report of the committee on resolutions was as follows: 


Resolved, That an actual exhibit of school work is both instructive and 
suggestive, and that the county superintendents encourage the holding of 
annual school exhibits. 
Resolved, That a committee of three be appointed by the chair to coip- 
erate with the state superintendent in arranging for a comparative exami- 
nation of all the country schools of the state, and the schvols of villages, 
where there are not more than five teachers employed ; said commitcee 
prepare the questions for the examinations, and complete the necessary 
arrangements for an exhibit of at least a portion of the work 

Resolved, That we heartily indorse the bill drafted by the committee on 
legislation, of which Hon. Henry Raab is chairman, and that we will use 
our best efforts to have it become a law. 

Resoived, That in addition to rebuilding the Southern Normal, there be 
a state normal school erected for Northern Iilinois. 

Resolved, That the association of county superintendents recognize the 
special interest manifested by our worthy and efficient state superintend- 
ent of public instruction in the improvement of our schools throughout 
the state, and hereby tender him our hearty support in carrying out his 
plans of systematic work. 


The above resolutions were adopted from the Association. 
Mr. Gastman’s resolution in regard to the ‘‘ RK sading Circle’? 
received a vote of encouragement from the Assuciation 


The Association then adj urned sine die, 
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KANSAS. 


STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The 25th session of the State Teachers’ Association met in 
the Senate Chamber, Topeka, on the evening of Dec. 29. It 
was one of the best attended, and certainly the most interest- 
ing meeting, in the history of the Association. 

Monday evening’s session was largely devoted to a social re- 
union and a renewal of former friendships and acquaintances. 
Preceding this part of the program, however, was the address 
of welcome, delivered by Maj. J. K. Hudson, editor of the 
Topeka Capital. It was a cordial greeting, and was re- 
sponded to by the retiring president, F. A. Fitzpatrick, of 
Leavenworth. 

President-elect A. R. Taylor, of Emporia, was then intro- 
duced, and delivered his inaugural, ‘* Problems which our 
Boys and Girls will be called on to Solve.’’ It was a masterly 
effort, showing much thought and a keen insight into the vex- 
ing problems of the present and future. 


Sgconp Day—TvEsDAY. 


The first exercise was an able paper by Prof. J. H. Canfield 
of the State University, on “ Secondary Education in Kansas.”’ 
He strongly advocated a system of county high schools, and 


showed their value and the feasibility of the plan. 

The paper was discussed by Messrs. McDonald of Topeka, 
Knowles of Peabody, and Strong of Atchison. 

Miss Eva McNally, of Wyandotte, read a paper on ‘‘ The 
Daties and Methods of Teachers.”’ 

The paper was discussed by Messrs. Canfield, Bishop, Hill, 
and Hoss. The first-named gentleman made the rather rash 
statement that the teacher who followed the same method for 
two consecutive years should be dismissed from his place, 

Isaac Sharpe, of Council Grove, president of the Board of 
Regents of the State Normal School, gave an address on the 
needs of that institution. He favored the centralizing of the 
fands and resources for this object in the school now existing, 
rather than the founding of new schools. 

O. C. Hill indorsed the views of Mr. Sharp, and referred to 
Michigan as an exponent of the principle advocated. 

Dr. Williams opposed what is called “the narrow view” 
that such astate as Kansas should have but one normal 
school, and said the surest way to make the present normal 
school a great success was to establish seven other such 
schools. 

The question was further considered by Dr. Bishop, Dr. 
McCarthy, and others 

Prof. P. J. Williams made a forcible argument in favor of a 
change in the present normal-institute system. His plan is 
that there shall be eight sets of instructors of three each, who 
shall go from county to county throughout the year holding in- 
stitutes. Such men, of the best ability in the state, would 
unify the work and give it much greater efficiency. 

Dr. D. M. Harris, of Tennessee, spoke briefly of the educa- 
tional status and needs of his section, especially showing the 
importance of the education of the colored race in the South. 

The evening session of the Association was devoted to Dr. 
Harris’s lecture, ‘‘ The Duty of the State to Eocourage the 
Fine Arts.”’ It was aclear, logical, and finished address, to 
which no synopsis would do justice, and commanded the high- 
est appreciation of his hearers. 


Day—WEDNESDAY. 


The Committee on Resolutions reported resolutions asking 
a thorough geological survey of the state; petitioning the legis- 
lature to allow the county supts. to be chosen by voters outside 
of cities of the first and second class; and that the tax for their 


salaries follow the same rule; indorsing the Educationist un- 
~ & new management; and the usual complimentary reso- 
utions. 

Prof. W. I. Graham, of Baker University, read an able paper 
advocating the study of the classics as a foundation for all the 
higher culture. 

His position was indorsed by Dr. Williams, Dr. Harris, Dr. 
Bishop. and O. C. Hill ; and opposed by Supt. Tillotson and 
Prest. Fairchild of the Agricultural College. 

The latter gentieman then gave ashort but excellent address 
on industrial work in public schools, showing that progress 
must be slow, but might be sure if those advocating it are 
judicious and willing to work with small beginnings. 

The board of directors announced the following officers for 
the ensuing year: 

President—J. H. Canfield, Lawrence. 

Vice-President —G. W. Jones, Linn Co. 

Secretary—J.C. Wier, Cowley Co. 

Treasurer—Eva McNally, Wyandotte. 

Ex. Com.—J.H, Lawhead, M. J. Wilcox, A. V. Jewett. 


J. W. Whitecotton led a discussion on the feasibility of a 
uniform course of study for common schools. 

This was followed by a paper by Wm. McDonald, of Law- 
rence, on the subject of Masical Instruction in the Pablic 
Schools. Mr, McDonald is recently from Boston, and is an 
enthusiast in his specialty. 

The evening session was devoted to five-minute speeches 
and was a very pleasant closing to the three days’ session. 

Prest. Taylor read congratulatory dispatches from Spring- 
field, Ill.; Lansing, Mich.; Madison, Wis., and Denver, Col., 
where Associations of teachers were in session. 

The addresses were as follows: ‘‘ Words from the Workers,” 
J. H. See, of Riley Co.; ‘‘ Raral Schools,’ Supt. Adams, of 
Osage Co.; ** City Schools,” Wm. Wheeler, of Troy; ‘“‘Pri- 


m Schools,”’ Mrs. Price, of Topeka; ‘‘State Normal 
School,’’ Miss Hoxie, of Emporia ; * Agricultural College,”’ 
DeE. Lantz, of Manhattan; “‘ State University,’ Prof. W. H. 
Carruth, of Lawrence; ‘‘ Imputations,’’ O. C. Hill, late of 
Missouri; ‘‘ Private Schools,” D. E. Sanders. 

The Association then adjourned, to meet in Topeka, Dec. 
29, 30, and 31, 1885. 

NOTES. 

— Prest. Tayler made an efficient and courteous presiding 
officer, and won many warm friends for himself and the insti- 
tation which he represents. 

— J. H. Lawhead, State Supt. elect, did not attend any of 
the sessions of the Association, much to the disappointment 
of the teachers of the state. 

— Emporia teachers attended ina we sixty strong, trav- 
eling in a chartered car. They made a brilliant effort to secure 
the next meeting of the Association at Emporia, but were un- 
successful. 

— Topeka is the most accessible point to all parts of the 
state, and itis to be hoped that the Association is perma- 
nently located there. 

— The teachers in attendance are indebted to Topeka peo- 


ple, and especially the daily press, for many courtesies. 


— The convention of principals and superintendents held an 
interesting session on the afternoon preceding the meeting of 
the Association. 


WISCONSIN. 


STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The Association opened its regular winter session in Madi- 
son, Monday evening, Dec. 29, with an address by Hon. Louis 
A. Proctor, member of the State Board of Supervision, on 


Work at the State Industrial School. 


After a general survey of the subject of wpermanery work, 
Mr. Proctor proceeded to give a history of the Industrial School 
at Waukesha, a description of the system as at present estab- 
lished there, and an exposition of the ideals held in view in 
dealing with the boys committed to the institution. 

At the close of the session, in response to the questions by 
W. H. Chandler and W. E. Anderson, further information 
concerning the character and condition of the boys at the time 
of entering the school was given by Mr. Proctor and G. H. 
Reed, a former teacher there. The fact was developed that 
about a third of them are illiterate, fally half nearly so, the 
great majority of them from the large cities, and most of them 
actual vagrants. Albert Hardy confirmed some of the state- 
ments of the address. Mr. Chandler suggested that according 
to his observation, the parents are as a rale, weak, rather than 
wicked. 

TuESDAY MORNING. 


The president of the Association, R. W. Burton, made a few 
pleasant remarks suggested by the last meeting of the National 
Association, complimenting the teachers of Wisconsin on the 
hospitality displayed at that time, and urging them to keep 
alive the inspiration then received, and make it fruitfal of 
greater and better results in their work. 


Latin. 


In the absence of Martha E. Hazard, Prof. Lucius Heritage 
of the State University spoke respecting the study of Latin, 
emphasizing the necessity of more thoroughly memorizing 
paradigms, and expressing serious doubts as to the utility of 
recent innovations in the teaching of the language, including 
the so-called ‘‘ Natural Method.”” He insisted that the way in 
which the child picks up an acquaintance with his vernacular 
tongue is not necessarily the best way for the acquisition of a 
new language by a mature mind. 

The discussion was continued by Prof. W. C. Sr ~yer and 
A. R. Sprague, the latter objecting particularly to the criti- 
cisms on the ‘* Natural Method.”’ 


Arbor Day. 


The State Supt., Robert Graham, presented a committee re- 
port on ‘‘ Arbor Day.’? The committee recommended that 
Gov. Rusk be requested to designate an Arbor Day for the 
spring of 1885, and that a committee be appointed by the Asso- 
ciation to prepare ‘‘ a simple, tasteful plan for the arrangement 
of trees and shrubs, to be outlined in diagram for distribution 
to County Supts.’’ 

Remarks indorsing the report were made by A. R. Sprague 
and Wm. Jones. The latter referred to the inadequate size of 
most school grounds, and the educative influence which can be 
expected from the movement in resisting the narrowly utilita- 
rian tendency of the times. 

W. J. Desmond called attention to what has been done in 
replacing forest trees in southern France, the obstacles encoun- 
tered there, and the expedients employed to overcome the 
prejudices of the peasants. He would like to see the work 
undertaken by the National Government. 

The discussion was continued by J. Q. Emery and the Asst. 
State Supt., W. H. Chandler, The latter cautioned the Asso- 
ciation against ‘‘ biting off more than it could chew.” He 
would have its efforts strictly confined to enterprises directly 
concerning the schools, instead of attempting to go outside 
into a wider field. He would not havethe general work of dis- 
cussing or attempting the reforesting of the country at large 
assumed by the Association. 

J. W. Stearns called attention to the danger of having too 
much shade in the vicinity of the school-house, 

The first recommendation of the report was adopted by the 


Association. After a long general discussion, the further con- | 


sideration of the report was postponed until Wednesday 
morning. 
Supplementary Reading. 

A report on ‘‘Supplementary Reading” was presented by 
H. D. Maxson, chairman of the committee. After briefly dis- 
cussing the purposes of supplementary reading and the meth- 
ods employed in its use, it was recommended that a committee 
be appointed by the Association to prepare a graded list of 
books and papers useful for the purpose, and that the subject 
be urged as a special topic for discussion and instruction at 
teachers’ institates and other appropriate occasions. 

The Association elected as delegate to the next meeting of 
the National Association, A. J. Hatton. 


TuEspDAY AFTERNOON, 


The afternoon session was opened with an address on ‘‘ The 
New Education,” by H. H. Belfield of Chicago, which, in the 
absence of its author, was read by W. D. Parker. 


Reading. 

The report of the committee, to which was referred that 
portion of the president’s annual address relating to the subject 
of ‘* Reading in the Schools,’’ was presented by WE. Ander- 
son, superintendent of the public schools of Milwaukee. 

The discussion of the subject was opened by W. J. Desmond, 
who called special attention to the enterprise of W. W. Cole- 
man, of Milwaukee, who has engaged extensively in the publi- 
cation of periodicals in the German language for use with the 
various grades of pupils as supplementary reading. 

C. H. Keyes gave an account of the experiment with the 
pupils of the public schools of River Falls in procuring a small 
library and cultivating a taste for good reading. He had used, 
with decided success, the privileges of the library as a reward 
for satisfactory school work. It had also been observed that 
those boys who indulge the most in vicious reading when not 
properly guided, on the other hand under judicious guidance 
exhibit the greatest avidity for good reading. 

The discussion was continued by E. R Smith, E J. Wiswell, 
and W. H. Chandler. Mr. Chandler deprecated any attempt 
to frame a specific course of reading, preferring suggestions in a 
general way, which will guide in the selection and use of whole- 


some literature. 
Reports, Etc. 


On motion, the report presented at the morning session on 
‘Supplementary Reading’? was adopted, and also the after- 
noon report on ‘* Reading in the Schools.”’ 

The name of J. B. Thayer was added to the comwittee ap- 
pointed at the summer session to endeavor to secure the re- 
enactment of the old town school library law. 

A paper on ‘“‘Courtesy Among the Members of the Fra- 
ternity”’ was then presented by A. F, North,—‘' Father North,” 
as he is affectionately known to ‘'Badger’’ teachers. The 
paper was replete with the happy wit for which its author is 
well known, bat which defies reproduction except verbatim. 

At the evening session an address was delivered by Dr. J. L. 
Pickard, president of the State University of Iowa and a former 
state supt. of Wisconsin, on ‘‘ Increase of Crime in the United 
States, and the Relation of the School Thereto.’”’ The paper 
was interesting and instructive, and the opportunity of renew- 
ing their acquaintance with Dr. Pickard warmly appreciated 
by Wisconsin teachers. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING. 


Prof. W. D. Parker suggested that if possible the next sum- 
mer meeting of the Association at Racine be arranged so as not 
to collide with the session of the National Association. He 
said that in common with a good many other teachers in the 


state, he felt that it was desirable to be present at the national 
meeting, wherever it may be held. 

The Committee on Supplementary Reading was announced 
as J. W. Stearns, W. H. Beach, and H. D. Maxson. 

An Official Organ. 

T. B. Pray presented a report on ‘‘The Best Means to Se- 
cure the Pablication and Distribution of Papers, Reports, and 
Discussions of this Society.’’ It was announced that the pres- 
ent proprietors of the Wisconsin State Journal of Education 
were willing to transfer that periodical to the State Teachers’ 
Association for a slight consideration. The committee rec- 
ommended that the offer be accepted, and after an explana- 
tory statement from the present editor, W. H. Chandler, the 
recommendation was, by vote, adopted. The power to select 
an editor and arrange other matters connected with the trans- 
fer was given by vote of the Association to its executive com- 
mittee. The Journal has been hitherto the joint organ of the 
State Department and the Teachers’ Association, though 
under the direct editorship of the former. It is generally un- 
derstood that Dr. J. W. Stearns, who assumes the chair of Di- 
dactics in the State University at the middle of the school 
year, will be chosen editor under the new réyime. 

A paper was read by Prof. W. C. Sawyer on ‘‘The Daty of 
the School to the Community,’”’ and the subject discussed by 
Prof. J. W. Stearns. 

Reports, 

There followed a report on “‘ Oral Instruction’? by Miss Rose 
C. Swart. 

The subject of ‘Arbo: Day’’ then came up for further con- 
sideration, and on motion of A. R. Sprague the second item of 
the report was amended so as to consist of a recommendation 
that the State Supt. be requested to issue to the different 
schools of the state a circular suggesting a form of exercises to 
be used in celebrating ‘‘Arbor Day,” and the State Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station be requested to issue a circular to 
the different schools of the state, including such information 
upon the subject of tree culture as may seem desirable. 
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A congr 
Association was re 
be reciprocated. 

W. H. Chandler made an announcement respecting a pro- 


| 


atulatory telegram from the Kansas State Teachers’ 
ad, and the sentiments expressed ordered to | that that meeting had exerted 


upon the educational interests of the state. 


jected permanent educational museum, for which a room was 


. be solicited from the state government, and of which it was| 4. 7, ANDR EWS & CO., NEW YORK AND CHICAGO. 


designed to make use of the Wisconsin exhibit at present at 
New Orleans as a nucleus. Mr, Chandler solicited from the 
teachers of the state contributions of educational material 
which would be serviceable in illustrating the characteristic 
and progressive features of their work. 


Wes refer with pleasure to the rapid and substantial growth 
of the house of A. H. Andrews & Co., whose educational in- 
ventions and improvements have given them a world-wide 
The attendance during the session was below the average, a| reputation as manufacturers of the best goods in their line, 


ool Furniture 


meeting of the National Association was widely apparent, and | community, and the first place in the business of Educational 
a marked influence for good | supplies and Material. 
the firm by expiration of its Articles of Copartnership, and 
_| that the entire educationa) department hitherto conducted by 
them has been transferred to the house of A. H. Andrews & Co., 
who thus become the successors of a concern equally prom- 
inent and reliable, and add largely to their growing business. 


The Baffalo School Farniture Co., of Buffalo, N. ¥., have been extend. 
me their business, and constantly improving their popular stylea of 


We are advised of the dissolution of 


They have recently completed their new manufactory, 


and being desirous of prosecuting their manufacturing department alone, 
have placed the entire sale of their goods in the hands of A H. Andrews 


fact largely attributable to the counter-attractions offered by | placing them far in advance of all others as originators of | & Co » who are thus énabled with their own lines to bring the purchaser 


the New Orleans Exposition, and perhaps due in some degree many of the most approved School Appliances known to the 


disagreeable weather, which continued up to Wed- 


to the weey ing. In point of interest the meetings were not | &4ucational public. 


day morn 
inferior. The subjects of Arbor Day’’ and *‘ Supplementary 


This house has been largely represented in the East by the 


by this important 


Reading” attracted the most general discussion, it being the | Jate firm of Baker, Pratt & Co., No. 19 Bond Street, New York, | sands of acres of 


evident conviction of the teachers that in the latter field par- and 518 Arch Street, Philadelphia. Their name, as well as 
their energy and enterprise, is well known to our eastern read- 
chat the inspiration received by Wisconsin teachers at the last | ers, and has resulted in securing to them the confidence of the 


ticularly mueh valuable work could and should be done. It 
was apparent, from numerous public and private expressions, 


and middle states, 
an early date, and 


and producer together in closer relations than have hithertoexisted. The 
public will not be slow to recoguize the many advantages they will secure 


movement, as we are informed that from 800 to 1,200 


employees are required in the combined Furniture and + ro 
Manufactories run by this concern. They are likewise owners o 


thou- 
the finest hard wood timber tracts of the west, which 


gives them advantages of cheaper supplies and better selection of lamber. 
The firm is now establishing a line of offices throughout the eastern 


which will be announced in our advertising columns at 
we bes for them the favorable attention of all 


purchasers of School and Office Furniture. 
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HEALTH. 


Swift’s Specific cured me of rheumatism three 
months ago, after my physicians had exhausted their 
remedies without giving relief. 


APPLETON & CO. 


Have just published 
I have been entirely relieved of severe rheumatism 


THE HISTORICAL REFERENCE-BOOK, bra. ot 


History, a Chronological Dictionary of Universal! years. had been sufferer from 
History, a Biographical Dictionary. With Geo-| »,eumatism twenty years ; was reduced to a skeleton ; 
graphical Notes. For the Use of Students, Teach-| could hardly get about, even on crutches. Swift's 
ers, and Readers. By Louis HeILPRIN. Crown | Specific 
vo, 579 pages, half leather. Price, $3.00. Swift's Specific has relieved me of rheumatism which 
Asa book of compact reference this work is believed | at one time threatened to stop my ministerial work. 
to possess in its Rev. W. A. Cross Plains, Ala. 
er other books of the kind,—reference being in on wift’ _. 
Part under dates, and in another under countries or gota ble on 


ts,—while every effort has been made to render it 
sbeolutely The compiler had many years ex- THE Swirr Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
erience in the editorial de ment of the ‘* American 


: School Bureau department of the 
EDUCATION in Relation to Mannal Industry, "* "epee! 
By ARTHUR MAOARTHOR. One vol., 12mo, cloth. | an institution furnishing instruction to amy per- 
Price, $1.50. son in any study,”? THROUGH DIRECT COR- 
RESPON DENCE WITH EMINENT SPECIALISTS 
“Itis believed that a system of rudimental science | (College Professors) To learn of present courses of 


and manual art can be adapted to the usual methods of study and vacancies to teach, send 10 cents for sample 
instruction; and although the teaching of particular copy of our first class Literary and Educational Journal. 


trades is neither desirable nor practical in school life , 
yet the time has now arrived when education should aa ao and families supplied with teachers 


give the children partial kaowledge in those general 
priociples which relate to the trades and arts that are THE OORRESPONDENOE UNIVERSITY JOURNAL, 
162 La Salle 8t., Chicago. 


destined to become the business of their subsequent | (Agents WANTED.) 
WE CONTINUE TO SEND 


life.” —Z£ztract from Preface. 
THE JOURNAL 
CLUB - LIST 


TO ALL WHO APPLY FOR IT, 


WOMEN, PLUMBERS, and DOCTORS ; 


Or, HOUSEHOLD SANITATION. By Mrs. H. 
M. PLUNKETT. Illus, 12mo, cloth. Price, $1.25. 


The object of the volume is to show that, if women 
and plumbers do their whole sanitary duty, there will 
be comparatively little occasion for the services of the 
doctors, The volume is fully illustrated, and will 
prove a trustworthy guide to all householders in the 
practical application of sanitary science, 


For sale by all booksellers; or will be sent by mail 
postpaid, on receipt of price, 
D. APPLETON & CO,, Publishers, 
503 1, 3, and 5 Bond Stroet, New York. 


SEND LIST OF 


SCHOOL 
BOOKS 


You wish to dispose of, and we will make 
offer for Cash or Exchange. 


Now Ready: 


HISTORY = TEACHERS. 


By Mary 
Price, 15 Cents. 
Contains an outline of historical study trom the) Wan Winkle & Weedon, 


first to the eighth century, inclusive, 

The work of each century stands distinctly by itself. 90 Chambers St., N. Y, City. 
It is a guide to the books and maps to be used by stu- 
dents and teachers, 

Address 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING Cco., 


16 Hawley 8t., Boston, Mass. 


TALKS WITH TEACHERS, 
By Bev. A. D. MAYO, 
Cloth, 12mo, 200 pp., $1.00. 


Address : NEW ENG. PUBLISHING CO., 
1 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 


UMEROUS good Newspaper and Job Offices for sale 
4p. PuB'RS AGENOY, Box 987, Plymouth, N.H.| 462 


THE POPULAR AND PICTURESQUE LINE 


— 


New Orleans and Florida. 
“The Shenandoah Valley Route.’’ 


Tua duced Rate Round Trip Tickets to either point ; good to return until 

eg eg oth, 1885, giving 15 Days en route either way, with stop-over privi- 

Nar at all coupon stations, also at the wonderful CAVERNS OF LURAY and 
URAL BRIDGE OF VIRGINIA. 

pen ph on traverses a most beautiful section of conntry, with continuous Pano- 
of Mountain, Valley, and River Scenery. 


ew Orleans, or J acksonville, Fla. 


at ie For Tickets, Time Tables, Pullman Car reservations, and information, apply 
et Offices of Connecting Lines, or to 


Vv. TABLEAUX de la REV- 


torical value, it 
Perfect Pullman Palace Car}? 


written and spoken in times of great excitement, thus 


Service, with 
xs ONLY ONE i York and | avoiding the monotony of old classics. I shall certainly 


Charlier Institute. 
best kind for historical study, drawing so much as it 


H. V. TOMPKINS, Eastern Pass’ Agent, 
303 BROADWAY, N. ¥. 


STANDARD 
CERMAN. 
I. AGRAMMAR of the GER- 


MAN LANGUAGE. For High Schools 
and Colleges. Designed for beginners and 
advanced students. By C. G. Brandt, Pro- 
fessor of German and French in Hamilton 
College, formerly of Jobns Hopkins Univer- 
sity. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

The High SOHOOL AND COLLEGE GRAMMAR is 
planned for teachers who feel the need of pursuing a 
more scientific method of instruction, and for pupils in 

rammar and high schools, academies, and colleges 
who have already some knowledge of grammatical 
rales and termivology, classical or modern. The strict 
separation of Inflections and Syntax in Part I. makes 
the book eminently fit for the beginner, while Part LI. 
is mainly designed for the advanced scholar. 

“ As es Scientific Grammar it ranks among the best 
works yet written. Giving as it does, compactly and 
methodically, the more recent results of research in 
German philology and phonology, it cannot fail to 
prove a valuable aid in the higher departments of 
study.” —H. M. Kennedy, Prof. of German, Polytechnic 
Institute, Brooklyn. 

* Although one would think that there could be noth- 
Ing new in the shape of a Grammar, still there is a sur- 
prising amount of new and valuable matter in this 
one.” — Elien L. Chynoweth, Instructor of German, 
Univer of Wisconsin. 

‘*Is @ fine specimen of skillfnl condensation. It 
would be difficult to find elsewhere as much informa- 
tion pertaining to the German language compressed 
into so small a space. The book is so good that the 
only wish left is that he had gone a little further and 
made it more exhaustive,”’—OUscar Howes, University 
of Chicage. 


If. A HIGH-SCHOOL AND 


College Reader of German Literature. O 


By W. H. Rosenstengel, Professor of Ger- 
man in the Univ. of Wisconsin. 12mo, 
cloth, $1 50. 

Planned for the use of students in high schools, 
academies, colleges, and German-American schools 
and seminaries who have already studied an element- 
ary reader, who are familiar with the main points of 
German Grammar, and who are able to use intelli- 
gently a German-English dictionary. 

“ Comes to fill a want which I have long felt. I shall 
use it with my higher class to illustrate my lectures on 
German literature, covering as it does the whole | 
ground, with biographical sketches and illustrative 
—— W. H. Appleton, Prof. Greek and German, 

warthmore College, Pa. 

It isan excelient and much-needed work, which I 
shall be glad to recommend and make use of in my 
classes.”"—Chas. F. Reeves, Prof. Mod. Lang., Penna, 
State College. 

“* The selections are excellent, and the book will bea 
valuable aid to the study of German literature.””—Syl- 
, Prof. Mod. Lang., College of Charles- 


Ill. GERMAN CLASSICS for 


American Students. Edited by James 
Morgan Hart, LL.D., Univ. of Cincinnati. 


Vol. IL HERMAN AND DOROTHEA. 
Goethe. $1.00. 

Vol. Il. DIE PICCOLOMINI. Schiller. $1.00. 

Vol. Ill. ASELECTION FROM GOETHE’S 
PROSE, $1.00. 

Vol, 1V. FAUST.—Part I. Goethe. $1.00. 


does from the first sources. I cannot imagine a reading 
book better fitted and more attractive fora class. We 
shall use it asa text-book in this college,” — Thomas 
Chase, Prest. of Haverford College, Pa. 

“I have examined the work with great pleasure. I 
like the plan and its execution, and Das to adopt 
the work as a text-book.” — Prof. W. L. Montague, 
Amherst College. 


POLITICAL AND ECONOMIC SCIENCE. 
VI. OUTLINES OF ROMAN 


Law, comprising its Historical Growth and 
General Principles. By Prof. W. C. Morey, 
of the University of Rochester. 8vo, cloth 
extra, $1.75. 
“* Will prove a valuable ald to students. . . . The 
book deserves, will well repay, repeated and careful 
study.” — Times, Philadelphia, 


VII. POLITICS. An Intro- 


duction to the Study of Comparative Con- 
stitutional Law. By Wilson W. Crane and 
Bernard Moses. 8vo, cloth, $1.50. 

“Asa very suggestive contribution to political analysis, 
it can be recommended to all who wish to acquire a 
comprehensive view of the tendeucies and forces of 
modern political action.’’—Tribune, New York. 


VII. SIX CENTURIES OF 


Work and Wages. The History of En- 

lish Labor (1250-1883). By James KE, 
horold Rogers, M. P. 1 volame, large 
8vo, $3.00. 

“ Will take rank at once among the most valuable 

5 works in the field of economics.’’—Christian 


IX. SOCIAL ECONOMY. By 


James E. Thorold Rogers, M.P. Revised 
and Edited for American students by G. H. 
Putnam. 16mo, cloth extra, 75 cte. 


‘¢ In this volume the nature of labor, property, money, 
and capital, the work of geveramem, the character of 
business, the relation of men with each other, are 
clearly and comprehensively set forth.” — American 


UTERATURE. 
X. PROSE MASTERPIECES 


from Modern Essayists; comprising sin- 
gie specimen essays from Irving, Leigh Hunt, 
Lamb, DeQuincey, Landor, Sydney Smith, 
Thackeray, Emerson, Arnold, Morley, 
Helps, Kingsley, Ruskin, Lowell, Carlyle, 
Macaulay, Froude, Freeman, Gladstone, 
Newman, Leslie Stephen. These essays 
have been selected with reference to pre- 
senting specimens of the method of thought 
and literary style of their several writers, 
and also for the purpose of putting into 
convenient shape for direct comparison the 
treatment given by such writers to similar 
subjects. 3 vols., 16mo, cloth, in box, 
$3.75. (For the convenience of Classes 
these volumes will be sold separately when 


desired.) 
“A most admirable collection, which presents not 


only specimens of best English style, but the methods 


School Edition of the above, bound in paper of thought and characteristic modes of expression of 


covers, per volume, 60 cts. 


“ The Series should have the widest sale possible.” — 
Prof. Frankiin Carter, Yale. 


the several writers.’’—Magazine of American History. 


No student of style or lover of the matured thoughts 


of great writers can go wrong in purchasing this work. 
It is worth ita weight 


gold.’’—Commercial Advertiser 


IV. POESIE fiir HAUS 
Schule: acoilection of Standard German pee POETRY FOR HOME 


Poetry, selected and arranged for use in 
schools and the home circle, by L. R. 
Klemm, author of ‘‘ Sprach und Lese Biicher 
in acht Kreisen,’’ etc., etc., etc. 16mo, 
cloth extra, $1.25. 

This forms a companion volume to Miss Brackett’s 


popular collection of “ Poetry for Home and School.’ the school room, being such 
learned in the order in which they stand. 
divided in two parts; the first containing poems de- 
signed for children from six to ten years of age; in the 
second are more serious and thoughtful poems for 
older children. 


FRENCH. 


olution Francaise. Selections from 


and School. A collection of short pieces 
from the best standard English and Amer- 
ican Authors. Edited by Anna C. Brackett 
and Ida M. Elliot. Square 16mo, cloth ex- 
m0 — t is based the practical wants of 
6 arran, 

The book is 


* An idea carried ont with discrimination and intelli- 


French literature relating to the Revolution | gence.” —Nation. 


of 1760, Edited, with notes, by XII. SONGS AND RHYMES 


University, with introduction by President 
A. D. White. Planned for the use of stu- 
dents in French. 16mo, cloth, $1.50. 


“Tam bighly pee with the book ; besides its his there, but are, many of them, 
beat writers.”— Transcript, Boston. 


XII. THE SKETCH-BOOK 


a most excellent book for young peo- 
le to become acquainted with the French language as 


“It is a most interesting and valuable book, of the 


for the little Ones, compiled from the best 
sources. By Mary J. Morrison. Sq. oc 

tavo, $2 00. 
“They are not merely jingles, picked up here and 
from the pens of our 


of Geoffrey Crayon, Gent. By Washington 
Irving. Stratford Edition, 12mo, cloth, 
$1.25; Popular Edition, 12mo, cloth, $1.00, 


*,* Putnam’s new catalogue and educational lists sent on application. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 27 


and 29 West 23d Street, New Yor, 
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Some Late Publications. 


Title. Author Publisher Price. 
Temperance Phystology. ‘ Raunt A 8 Barnes & Co, N Y ‘0 
Architectural Perspective for Beginners. . Wright W T Comstock, N ¥ 3 00 
The Messages of the Books. . ° ° ‘ arrar E P Dutton & Co, N Y 3 50 
In the East Country. . Marshall “ 1 2 
Through the Darkness. . Seymour “ “ 40 
Smoking and Drinking. Parton Fowler & Wells, N 50 
Christmas in Narragansett. . Hale Funk & Wagnalls, N Y 100; 25 
Water Babies. ‘ K ley Ginn, Heath & Co, 40 
Madan (H. F 8. L., 435 ) ‘ ° : Oliphant Harper & Bros, N Y 25 
Stormonth Dictionary, Part 19 (H. F. 8. L., 437.) Stormonth “6 a 68 25 
Insurance Law Journal. Vol. 13. CC Hine, N ¥ 5 00 
A New Year's Masque. > ° Thomas Houghton. Mif. & Co, Boston 1 50 
World at Home. . T Nelson & Sons, N 1 75 
Opium Habit. . Meylert G P Putnam’s Sons. N 40 
Standard Dollar. . Richardson “ 25 
German Pronunciation. ° e . Victor B Westerman * Co, 80; 5 
British Orations. 3 vols. Adams G P Putnam's Sons, N 3 75 
Centennial History of American Methodism. Atkinson Phillips & Hant. N ¥ 2 00 
Sketches in Natural History. F ° Atkinson G Routledge & Sons N Y 1 25 
The Making of a Man. . Baker Roberts Bros, Boston 1 25 
Leslie's Stories for Boys. ° Baker H A Sumner & Oo, 400 
Spiritual Remedies: or, Mind in Medicine. Bartol M L Holbrook & Co, N 25 
Medical and Surgical Uses of Electricity. Beard W Wood & Co, NY 5 50; 6 50 
Comforting Thoughts. Beecher Fords, H & Hulbert, N Y 75 
English Artin 1884, Blackburn D Appleton & Co, N 12 00 
Feristah’s Fancies. . . . ° ° Browning Houghton, Mif. & Co, Boston 1 00 
Delbruck’s Introduction to the Study of Language. Channing Ginn, Heath & Co, Boston 1 00 
National Gazetteer of the United States. Colange R Worthington, N Y 550; 7 50 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
— By holding a very little misery quite close 
to our eyes, we entirely lose sight of a great 
deal of comfort beyond, which might be taken. 


— No sufferer from any scrofulous disease, 
who will fairly try Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, need 
despair of acure. It will purge the blood of 
all impurities, thereby destroying the germs 
from which scrofula is developed, and will in- 
fuse new life and vigor throughout the whole 


physical organization. 


— Opposition is what we want, and must 
have, to be good for anything. Hardship is 
the native soil of manhood and self-reliance. 

ImPoRTANT.—When you visit or leave New 
York City, save Baggage Expressage and Car- 
riage Hire, and stop at the Grand Union Hotel, 
opposite Grand Central Depot. 459 elegant 
rooms, fitted up at a cost of one million dollars, 
reduced to $1.00 and upwards per day. Eu- 
ropean plan. Elevator; Restaurant supplied 
with the best. Horse-cars, stages, and elevated 
railroad to all depots. Families can live better 
for less money at the Grand Union Hotel than 
at any other drat-class hotel in the city. 


—If you are moving onward some things 
must be left behind. What are the things 
which are to be left behind in your life ? 


Scorr’s EMuLsIon oF Pure Cop LIVER 
Or, for Bronchial 
Affections and Lung Troubles. — Dr. A. B. 
Poore, Cedar Rapids, Mich., says: ‘‘I have 
used your Emulsion for several years, in my 
practice, and have always found it thoroughly 
reliable, pleasant to take, and most valuable 
for throat or lung troubles.”’ 


— We should do everything we can for 
others, if only to dissipate the thought of what 
they omit to do for us. 


— Look out for your head. No matter what 
it may finally affect, Catarrh always starts 

the head, and belongs to the head. There 
is no mystery about the origin of this direful 
disease. It beginsin a neglected cold. One of 
the kind that is ‘sure to be better in a few 
days.’”’ Thousands of victims know how it is 
by sad experience. Ely’s Cream Balm cures 
colds in the head, and Catarrh in all its stages. 
Not a snuff nor a liquid. Applied with the 


finger to the nostrils. 


t@™ Keep in the Fashion. The Diamond 
Dyes always do more than they claim to do. 
Color over that old dress. It will look like 
new. They are warranted. 10c. at druggists, 
Wells, Richardson & Co., Burlington, Vt. 


— Lots of people get bilious, have heavy 
headaches, mouth fowl, yellow eyes, &c., all 
the direct results of impure blood, which can be 
thoroughly cleansed, renewed, and enriched 
with Kidney-Wort. It acts at the same time 
on the Kidneys, Liver, and Bowels, and has 
more real virtue ina package than can be found 
in any other remedy for the same class of 
diseases. 

— A fire is a good servant but a poor master. 
A pen is also a good servant, but to be master 
of it use Esterbrook’s. 


ADVIcE TO MoTHers. — Mrs. Winslow’s 
Soothing Syrup should always be used when 
children arecutting teeth. It relieves the little 
sufferer at once; it produces natural, quiet 
sleep by relieving the child from pain, onl the 
little cherub awakes as “‘ bright as a button.”’ 
It is very pleasant to taste. It soothes the 
child, softens the gums, allays all pain, relieves 
wind, regulates the bowels, and is the best 
known remedy for diarrhea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes. 25 cts. a bottle. 


WANTED, A COVERNESS, 

In a family in Boston. Two children to be instructed 
in a French, and Instromental Music. The ap- 
licant must be a lady of culture, speak the French 
©, and perform weilon the piano. All the bet- 
ter if she und the German language, though 
this is not required. The ition ts a desirable one, 

Apply atonceto HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 

N. E. Bureau of Education, 
501 16 Hawley 8t,, Boston. 


SUBSCRIBE FOR 
HEARNE’S YOUNC FOLKS’ WEEKLY. 
The Handsomest Child’s Paper Published. 
Price, $1.25 a year. 
Every Subscriber receives a Premium. 
Send 2 cent stamp for sample copy. 
HEARNE & CO., Publishers, 178 B way, N. ¥. 


Illustrative Geology and Natural His- 
tory Cabinets for Objective Study. 


Comprehensive and instructive. From $2.00 up; 
cash. d for Lists, Testimonials, etc. 
501 tf 8. H. TROWBRIDGE, Glasgow, Mo. 


New Books for Young People. 


LITTLE ABTHUR’S ENGLAND. By 
LapDY¥ CALLOOTT. With 36 Illustrations. Ele- 
gantly printed and bound in red cloth, giving in 
concise and easy language all the essen facts of 
eg History for Young People. 12mo, cloth, 

LITTLE ARTHUR’S FRANCE. On the 

lan of Little Arthur’s England, and bound in uni- 
orm style. 12mo, $1 25. 

“ Exceptionally fitted to interest and instract young 
people.’’— Boston Advertiser. 


HINTS TO OUR BOYS. By A. J. SyMING- 
TON; with an Introduction by Lyman Abbott, D.D. 
Square 16mo, 75 cents. 

**No book of an equal number of pages, outside of 
the Bible, contains wiser advice and counsel for the 
boys of America than this.”—Journal of Education. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., 
502 b 13 Aster Place, New VYork. 


BUY THE BEST, 


But don’t buy until you have seen 


STANFORD'S 
CELEBRATED 


WALL MAPS, 


Size 52 x 60 inches, 
IMPORTED ONLY BY 


HARRIS & ROGERS, 


i3 Tremont PI., Boston. 
Send for Circular, 499 


BINDERS 


Por the volume of THE JOURNAL of 
1885, will be sent to any address, 
postpaid, for $1.50 each. 

Address NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 
16 Hawley St., Roston, Maas. 


IMPROVED GEOGRAPHICAL & HISTORICAL CARDS. 
200 CARDS and 1000 IMPORTANT POINTS in EACH SET. 
Cover the Whole Field of Geography and U. S. History. 


A GRAND SUCCESS IN THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 
TEACHERS WANTED AS AGENTS, 


Remit $1.00 for sample set of either kind, with our Liberal Terms. 
475 eow FBEEMAN & RIDDLE, 57 Oak Street, Columbus, Ohio. 


: CLASSICAL STUDY SIMPLIFIED. 
Latin and Greek at Sight. Latin and Greek without a Teacher. 


Students here, and others who wish to lessen their hours of study, should secure copies of our Emter- 
Lincme Serice of Classics, which give the lines of Latin and Greek, followed by their translation, word for 
word, in English. The Emterlimears have been used for thirty years,and now inciude all the Standard 


pecimen ac free. 
ARLES DE SILVER & SONS, Publishers, 1102 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Physiolo cal “Charts of Life.” 


Printed in Oill-colors, Life-size. 
RECENTLY ADOPTED FOR THE CITY OF BOSTON. 
Send for Circular. CARROLL W. CLARK, NX. Agt., 33 Franklin S., Boston. 


Old Dominion Steamers, 


From Pier (New No.) 26, North River, 


(FOOT OF BEACH STREET,) 


PETERSBURG, 
NEWPORT NEWS, RICHMOND, 


West, South, and South- West. 


PROPOSED SAILINGS. 


No. |. 

MONDAYS. 8.8. “Breakwater” for Lewes, Del. (Monday and Thursday) from, 
New York (direct), connecting at Lewes, Del., withtrains (early the following 
morning) for all points on the Delaware, Maryland & Virginia R R. Time from 
New York to Lewes about 13hours. Leaves for New York Tuesday and Friday. 


No. 2. 
MONDAYS. 88 “Richmond” for Newport News and West 
Point. (Freight only.) 


No. 3. 

TUESDAYS. 8.8. “Guyandotte” for Norfolk, Petersburg & Richmond, Va. (via 
James River Route), connecting at Portsmouth and Norfolk, Va, with all rail- 
roads for the South and Southwest, with Seaboard and Roanoke, Norfolk & 
Western, and Norfolk Southern Railroads; and with this Co.'s boats for Old 
Point Comfort, &c. For Newport News, Richmond, and points West on the 
Chesapeake & Ohio Railway. Time New York to Norfolk 24 hours. 


No. 4. 


WEDNESDAYS. 8.8. “Manhattan” for Newport News (direct) and West Point 
connecting at Newport News with Chesapeake & Ohio Railway for Richmond 
Va., and the West (passengers arrive in Cincinnati and Louisville Friday), and 
with Co’s boats for Old Point Comfort snd Norfolk, and all railroads to the 
South and Southwest, Time New York to Newport News 2¢ hours. 


No. 5. 
THURSDAYS. 8.8. “Breakwater,” same as No.1, 


No. 6. 

THURSDAYS. 8.8. “Roanoke,” same as No.3, except that Chesapeake and Ohio 
passengers arrive in Cincinnati and Louisville Saturday night. Time New 
York to Richmond 30 hours. 

No. 7. 


SATURDAYS. 8.8. “Old Dominion,” same as No. 3. 
No. 8. 


SATURDAYS. 8.8. “Seneca” for Newport News (direct) and West Point, con- 
necting at Newport News with Chesapeake & Ohio Railway for Richmond, 


Monday ~rig 
Passengers on 8.8.“ Seneca” arrive at Old Point Comfort 4.55 p.m. by train 


from Newport News, Sunday. 
WwW. H. STANFORD, Secretary. 


Ceneral Offices 235 West St.. corner Beach, New York. 
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NORFOLK, 


Good 


author of ‘‘ Called Back,” etc. These 


Please as 


Periodicals. 


NEWS DEALERS and the READING PUBLIC will, we believe, give hearty welcome to the three new 
periodicals which we now have the pleasure of announcing. The reading public will be pleased because they will have the 
opportunity of securing high-class literature in attractive form at prices probably never before equalled. News dealers will be 
delighted with the NEW METHODS of doing BUSINESS which we introduce,—full particulars on application. 


AT THREE CENTS PER COPY, (specimen copy 


The Trving Wee ky, free), will be devoted almost exclusively to high-class fiction. 


It will not enter at all into competion with the high-priced 


(but low-character) sensational story papers. The first number, ready Christmas week, will contain the opening chapters of 
serial stories by WILLIAM BLACK, author of ‘‘ Judith Shakespeare,” ‘‘ A Princess of Thule,” etc., and by Hua Conway, 


two great attractions will be supplemented soon by serial stories by JAMES PAYN, 


B._L. FaRJEoN, Mrs. OLIPHANT, and other noted writers. Besides these, there will be shorter stories, and choice miscellany, 
making the IRVING WEEKLY an unrivalled source of healthful mental recreation, and of entertainment for all. 


¢ published MONTHLY, at 15 CENTS per copy, will, 


The Irving Magazine « in the character of its literature, be in emphatic contrast 


to THE IRVING WEEKLY. It will be devoted exclusively to 


“solid” literature, the best that can be found in the high-class reviews and magazines of England and the Continent, or 
secured from the pens of the most eminent and able of American writers, 


2 blished kly, at 2 t i 


boys. It will aim to be as entertaining and attractive as 


the most popular of its high-priced rivals, and at the same time so instructive, and so healthful in its influence, that parents 

and teachers, as well as the young people, will give it hearty welcome. 

», YOUR NEAREST NEWSDEALER to show you copies of these publications at 
oe and if they please you, give him your standing order. We prefer that you order through 

where they are not kept by dealers. JAS. B. MILLAR & CO., Publishers, Oak & Pearl Sts., New York. 


local dealer, rather than to subscribe direct, but will receive orders from all places 
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“T Have Suffered!” 


With every disease imaginable for the last 


ears. Our 
J. T. Anderson, recommended 
Hop Bitters” to me, 
I used two bottles! 
Am entirely cured, and heartily recommend 
Hop Bitters to every one. J. D. Walker, 


Buckner, Mo. 


write this as a 
een of the great appreciation I have of 
your Hop, sitters. Iwas afillcted 


With inflammatory rheumatism ! ! ! 
For nearly 
Seven years, and no medicine seemed to do 


Anyone! * * wishing to know more 
bout my cure ? 
by addressing me, E. M. 
Williams, 1103 16th street, Washington, D, C. 
I consider your 
Remedy the best remedy in existence 


For In op, kidney 3 
‘‘ And nervous debility. I have just”’ 
Returned 


“From the south in a fruitless search for 
health, and find that your Bitters are doing 
me more 

Good ! 

Than anything else ; 

A month ago [ was extremely 

Emaciated |! !” 


And scarcely able to walk. Now I am 
Gaining strength! and 
Flesh 


And hardly a day passes but what I am 
* * * * 
complimented on my improved appearance, 
and it is all due to Hop 
Bitters! J. Wickliffe Jackson, 
— Wilmington, Del. 
genuine without a bunch of green 


on the white label. Shun all the vile, poisonous 
with “ Hop” or “ Hops” in their name. 


DIRECTORY. 


Leading Colleges, Preparatory Schools 
Normal Schools, Academies, &o. 


COLLEGES, 
OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Coll and 
Schools. Open to both sexes, Address the Hogistrar, 
PROFESSIONAL. 


LLEN STENOGRAPHIC INST., 8 Pemberton 
Boston. Practicability a specialty. Circulars. 


SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT y 


Dartmouth College, Hanover, N.H. Address the 
esident, or Prof. E. R. RuGGLEs. 344 zs 


OF TECHNOLOGY, Boston. 

ntrance 

Fest ae examinations, May 31, June 1,and Sept. 
F. A, WALKER, Prest. WEBSTER WELLS, Sec’y. 


OSE POLYTECHNICINSTITUTE, Terre Hau 
Indiana, For catalogues address 
423 az Prest. CHARLES O, THOMPSON. 


___ INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 


NNETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. 
or Catalogue apply to Rev. GEO. GANNETT, A.M. 
clpal, 69 Chester Bquare, Boston, Mase.” 201” 


ASELL SEMINARY tor Young Women. Auburn 
dale, Mass. A home school of excellent advantages. 
Address Cus, ©, BRAGDON, Principal. 46 as 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, estab. 
lished for the advancement of art education and 
4 all of Industrial draw. 
and further particulars 
1679 Washington St. (Deacon 
G. H. BARTLETT, 
ASSACHUSETTS STAT. 

As Wa NORMAL SCHOOL 
particulars, address 
E. H. Russet, Principal. 
NORMAL SCHOOL, 


The next term will begin with entrancs exami 


on Wednesda: examination 
Miss inven circulars, etc., ad- 


TATR NORMAL SCHOOL 
For Both Sexes.  BRIDGNWATER, MASS. 
catalogues, address the Prin. A. @. BOYDEN, A.M, 


NORMAL SCHOOL, Mass. 
or Catalogues, address the Prin., D. HAGAR, Ph.D, 
§4 TE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass. 
For catalogues, 183 
ODR-ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


'VIDENOE, R. I. 
course of stud 
Yanced Course for s y, 3 years. A Special and Ad- 


Classes of students. 
for Circular or information, T. Prin. 


PREPARATORY. 


VGLISg AND CLA 
SSICAL SCHOOL, Providence. 
f a Common branches. English and Scientific and 
Address Gorr, Riog, & SMITH, Principals. 


A CARD to TEACHERS. 


If you hay. 
keep ® School Books which you do not care to 
» * will take them in exchange for books you may 
i send me a list of those you would 
Bend — TO SELL OR EXCHANGE. 
Bend in stamps of chea; books. 
my com onal cata- 
logue, cn orders for cheap School Books to 
9 ,, BARNES, 151 and 153 Wabash Ave., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


We take pleasure in calling the attention of 
our readers to the advertisement in another 
column, of the Standard Educational Works, 
published by G. P. Patnam’s Sons. Their 
works on literature, both English and foreign, 
form one of the best collections in the country. 
Brandt’s German Grammar, Rosenstengel’s 
German Reader, Hart’s German Classics, and 
Klemm’s Poesie are certainly a first-class work- 
ing outfit for any teacher or student of Ger- 
man. The publications on Political Science, 
published by the Patnams have also worthily 
gained an international reputation. In fact, 
as an evidence of the growing respect which 
English publishers are now giving to the best 
American literary enterprises, it is worth 
while to note that of a number of the recent 
publications of G. P. Putnam’s Sons, English 
editions have been arranged for Weise’s ‘‘ Dis- 
coveries of America,’’ Gindely’s ‘‘ History of 
the Thirty Yeare’ War,’’ (translated by Ten 
Brook,) Stevens’s ‘‘ Gustavus Adolphus,” 
Nadaillac’s ‘‘ Prehistoric America,”’ (translated 
by D’Anvers, and edited by Dall,) “ Prose 
Masterpieces from the Modern Essayists,”’ 
(edited by G. H. Putoam,) Mrs. Herrick’s 
**Wonders of Plant L‘fe,’’ and The Woman 
Question in Europe,’’ (edited by Theodore 
Stanton). The lovers of good books should 
keep the catalogue of this house at hand. Ad- 
dress G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 27 and 29 West 
23d St., New York City. 


SWASEY’S BLACKBOARDS. 
ENGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, 


49 Snow St., Providence, R. I, 
Oct 15, 1884 

J. A. SWASEY, Esq., 35 Pemberton Sq., Boston: 
Dear Sir: — After twenty years of use ip 
our school, we cordially recommend Swasey’s 
Blackboards. We believe them to be the best 
and the cheapest in the world. They are the 
most durable and the most satisfactory 
Smooth, dead surface; no reflection. On good 

ground they will last twenty years. 

GorFr, Rick, AND Principals. 

(formerly Mowry & Goff.) 


Harris & Rogers, 13 Tremont Place, Bos- 
ton, have just imported the celebrated Star- 
ford’s Wall Maps for school-room use, after a 
careful search for the best that was to be found. 
They now offer our schools, as the result of 
this search, this excellent series, which com- 
prises all the subjects ordinarily taught, besides 
several special maps, found only on this list. 
All who are looking for maps of any descrip. 
tion will do well to give them a call, and see 
for themselves how cheaply a really well 
executed and accurate map can be bought. 


Hale’s Honey the great Cough cure, 25c.,50c.& $1 
Glenn’s Sulphur Soap heals & beautifies, 25c. 
GermanCornRemover kills Corns & Bunions 
Hill’s Hair and Whisker Dye—Black and Brown, 50c. 
Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in 1 Minute,25c 
Dean’s Rheumatic Pills are a sure cure, 50c, 


LIBRARY OF ScrENcE. Cloth 8vo, 
693 pages. J. Fitzgerald, publisher, 20 Lafay- 
ette Place, New York. Price, $1.75. 

In this handsome volume are contained eight 
valuable popular science works; namely, Dar- 
win’s famous “‘ Origin of Species,’’ from the 
latest English edition, unabridged ; ‘‘ Money 
and the Mechanism of Exchange,”’ by W. Stan- 
ley Jevons, F.R.S.; Sun,’ by Judge Na- 
than T. Carr, of Indiana; ‘‘The Diseases of 
the Will,” by Th. Ribot; ‘‘ Animal Automatism 
and other Essays,’’ by Prof. Huxley ; ‘‘ The 
Birth and Growth of Myth,”’ by Edward Clodd, 
F.R.A.S.; “The Scientific Basis of Morals,’’ by 
Wm. Kingdon Clifford ; and “ Illusions,’”’ by 
James Sully. 

The above-named, and a long list of other 
works on popular science, can also be had se; - 
arately, in pamphlet form, at prices ranging 
from fifteen to sixty cents. 


CONSUMPTION CURED, 


An old phoieien retired from 


ebility, and all 
Nervous Complaints, after teated 


feliows. Actu- 


W. A. 


ter, 


Thomas P. Simpson, Washing- 


PATENTS.) 


WANTED, 
A lady to(teach Latin, Greek, and Rhetoric, in a 
Wisconsin public school. Salary, $600 per year. Ap- 
plicants registered.for this position free of charge. 


Address. 
TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 
503 38 Madison Street, Chicago. 


“As a medium of communication between teachers, 
in quest of teachers,I believe ihat your Agency 


ood work.” Pror. A. MARKHAM, 
rin. Markban:’s Academy, Milwaukee, Wir. 


ELY’sS 


CREAM BALM 


Cleanses the 
Head. Alinys 
Inflamm atien. 
Heals the Sores. 
Restores the 
Senses of Taste 
& Smell. A quick 


& pe.itive Cure. 
VER 50 cts. at Druggists. 
60 cts. by mail regis- 

tered. Send for circular. Sample by mail, 10 cta. 
ELY BROTHERS, Druggists, Owego, N. Y. 


THE SURE CURE 


KIDNEY DISEASES, 
‘LIVER COMPLAINTS, 
CONSTIPATION, PILES, 
AND BLOOD DISEASES. 


PHYSICIANS ENDORSE IT HEARTILY. 


“Kidney-Wort is the most successful remedy 
I ever used.”* Dr. P. C, Ballou, Monkton, Vt. 
“Kidney-Wort is always reliable.”” 

Dr. R. N. Clark, So. Hero, Vt. 
“Kidney-Wort has cured my wife aftertwo years 
suffering.”” Dr. C. M. Summerlin, Sun Hill, Ga. 


IN THOUSANDS OF CASES 
it has cured where all else had failed. Itis mild, 
but efficient, CERTAIN IN ITS AOTION, but 
harmless in all cases. 
tar It cleanses the Blood and Strengthens ard 
gives New Life to all the important organs of 


the body. The natural action of the Kidneys is 
restored. The Liver is cleansed of all disease, 
and the Bowels move freely and healthfully. 
In this way the worst diseases are eradicated 
from the system. 2 

PRICE, $1.00 LIQUID OR DRY, SOLD BY DRUGGISTS, 

Dry can be sent by mail. 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & 00, Burlington Vt. 


Tulane University, 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


WM. PRESTON JOHNSTON, President. 


Academical, Law, and Medical Depart- 
ments; full corps of Professors; Classical, 
Scientific Philosophical, and Mechanical 
Courses; Modern Languages a specialty; 
French, German, Spanish, and Italian, 
with board in good families speaking 
correctly; Manual training. 


Climate mild. Terms moderate. 


reas 
SECRETARY OF FACULTY, 


499 m Tulane Hall, New Orleans, La. 


s. Ss. HAMIL 
Author of ‘* Science of Elocution,’’ 

Teaches the only true elements and principles of VooAL 
EXPRESSION,—the elements which God employs and the 
principles which He illustrates wherever in the voices 
of nature He expresses thought and feeling,—the ele- 
ments and principles which all good readers and speak- 
ers, actors and orators observe, whether they are con- 
scious of it or not,—the elements and principles which, 
if carefully studied and correctly practiced, will in 
every case give excellence to expression. 

SUMMER SOHOOL OPENS TUESDAY, JUNE 23, 1885, 
for a TWO MONTHS COURSE, at 159 22d St., Chicago, Ill. 


EXTEMPORE SPEECH; 


How to Acquire and Practice It. 


By WILLIAM PITTINGER. 
“ A careful examination of this treatise on the art of 
extemporaneous speaking has convinced us that it pos- 
sesses a positive and practical value,”— The Critic and 
Good Literature, New York. 


Sold everywhere, or mailed upon receipt of price, 
275 pages. Handsomely Bound, $1.25. 


THE NATIONAL SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY, 


Publishers, 
1416 & 1418 Chestnut 8t., Philadelphia. 


THE BIGGEST THING OUT “eenttrees 


(mew) E. NASON & CO.., 120 Fulton St., New York. 


Send for The Journal Club List, 1885 


Teachers’ Agencies, 
BEST TEACHERS, 


and FOREIGN, 
promptly provided for Families, Schools, Colleges. 
Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions. 
Circulars of Good Schools free to Parents. 
School Property rented and sold. 
School and Kindergarten Material, etc. 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 
AMERICAN SCHOOL INSTITUTE, 7 East 14th St., N. ¥. 


in every State and Territory. 
James W. VINCENT, Prin. Vincent High School, 
Jonesboro, Texas, writes : * Prof. F———. whom you 
recommended, entered into partnership with me on the 
first of this month, and | am much pleased with him, 
He makes my faculty a fuli team.” 
For application-form and list of testimonials, address 
L. 8. LANDIS, Manager, 
631 Hamilton St., Allentown, Pa, 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


{ntroduces to colleges, schools, and families superior 
rincipal, Asi mate, ond Govern: 
e ent o ction; recomm 
good schools ents. Call on or address 


_ = (1) Square, New York. 
WESTERN 


Teachers who wish higher salaries, more con 
situations, a change of location, climate, or so 
should register with us at once. 

If you are satisfied, we do not waut your name; if 
= are ambitious, and want something higher and bet- 

r, it is to your interest to register with us. 

Many Professors, Superintendents, Principals, Grade, 
Music, and Art Teachers, will be wanted in the West 
and South this season Send for registration-blanks, 
and let us have your name and qualifications. 


498 tf LEMMON BROS., Kansas City, Mo. 
Brockway Teachers’ Agency, 


supplies Teachers for all departments of work in the pub- 
lic and private schools of Central, Western, and South- 
ern 8) . Teachers, send stamp for application-form. 


SOUTHERN SCHOOL AGENCY. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1880. 469 


Teachers wishing to go South can not afford to over- 
look this Agency. The proprietor, a Southern school- 
master, is a practical teacher, and has been in charge 
of the famous Howard School of Nashville for the pas 
ten years. Over 1000 pupils and 20 teachers. 


8. 8. WOOLWINE, Proprietor, 


462 uz 23844 Church St., NASHVILLE, TENN. 


Teachers desiring positions, and 
Superintendents or Committees 
wishing Teachers, will do well to 
address THE Boston TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY, 13 Tremont PIl., Boston, 


IMPORTANT. 


situations would do well to write this Agency for Ap- 


plication-form. 
TEXAS SCHOOL AGENCY, Temple, Texas. 


Gentral Educational Bureau, 


One of the many UNSOLICITED testimonials: 
“IT must commend your Bureau for the genuine in- 
terest taken in your applicants. You have given me 
more information of the vacancies sent than all the 
other Agencies together.’’ 
Send for “ Terms” and * Mutua! Plan.’’ 

DIMON, 
484 tf 


D. F. 
1613 Chestnut 8t., Philadelphia. 
Agents Wanted. 
The Great Literary Sensation of the Year 


“My Wife’s Fool 


OF A HUSBAND.” ByAugust Berkeley. A re- 
markable book. An immense hit. Everybedy is 
buying it. A laugh in every e, and under all a 
healthful lesson for every home. 475 characteristic 
illustrations. going like wildfre. 
A WV or circulars and terms address 
el § all i AMERICAN PUBLISHING CO., 
Hartford, Cincinnat', or Boston. Mention this paper. 


Send six cents for gestae, and 

A receive free a costly box of goods 

® which will help all, of either sex, 

to more money right away than anything else in this 

world. Fortunes await the workers absolutely sure. 
At once address Traum & Co., Augusta. Maine. 457ss 

are the best and cheapest 

schools in good quiet order. Each set contains 150 pretty chromo 

credit cards, 50 large beautiful chromo merit cards, and !2 large ele- 


OUR NEW SCHOOL AIDS system for conducting 
gant artistic chromo excelsior cards, price per set $1; half set 0c. 


new designs brilliant artistic chromo school reward, excelsior, 
merit, credit, diploma, birthday, easter, friendship, remembrance, 
address, visiting, christmas, new year, scripture and gift cards at 


5, 19, 15, 20 and 25c per dozen, Large set samples %c. If youdo 
not care to order samples send any amount you wish ; stating num- 
ber and kinds of cards wanted, and we wil! surely Presa yon. Price 
list, order blanks, return cole free, All postpaid by mail. 
Stampe taken, Please send a order. FINE ART PUBLISHING 
Co., WARREN, Pa. 


Our Club List is still in demand, 


47 


Great field for Teachers in Texas. Those desiring 
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FEREAM 
Ro TA CURES iN 
me any “CAL 
Until I tried two bottles of your Hop Bitters, . 
and to my surprise I am as well to-day as ever < Sh 
I was. I hope | 
“You may have success ”’ 
this great an AS ~S 
| 
— | 
| 
| 
1 
| 
| 
| 
A 
| 
Prin | iil 
NORMAL SOHOOLS, 
| 
| 
HOME 
| ¢ IN| sk 
— 
ormula of a simple vegetable remedy for the speedy 
and permanent cure of Consumption, Bronchitis, Ca- 
yma, and all throat and Lung Affections, also ; 
duty to make it known to his 
ated by this motive and a desire to relieve human suf- | [I ; 
fering, I will send free of charge, to all who desire it, 4 
this recipe, in German, French or English, with fall | 
ress 8 t 
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EDUCATION. 


D. APPLETON & CO0.”S STANDARD LATIN TEXTS include new editions of the 
principal Latin writers, and cover the range of study usually pursued ia 
Latin authers in the leading preperatery schools and colleges. 
They are all beautifully bound in cloth, with leather back, uniform with HARKNESS’S STANDARD LATIN 


GRAMMAR. 


SELECTIONS FROM OVID, 


WITH NOTES AND VOCABULARY. 
Epirep sy Pror. JOHN L. LINCOLN, LL.D., Pror. or LATIN In BRownN UNIVERSITY, 

Professor Lincoln’s SELECTIONS FROM OVID was first published in 1883, and has now been introduced into 
the leading preparatory schools in New England and throughout the country. Many experienced classical 
teachers believe that the study of Ovid should precede the study of Vergil, as the practice now is in the best 
schools of-England and Professor Lincoln's “ELECTIONS FROM OVID will be found a model text- 
book for those desiring to make the acquaintance of this charming Latin poet. The author has recently taken 
the opportunity to correct minor errors which appeared in the first edition. saevosnstery price, $1.22. 

Teachers of Latin should examine LINCOLN’s OviD before selecting a text-book. Specimen copy wili be 
sent, post paid, on receipt of introductory price. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO, SAN FRANCISCO. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
New York. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL BOOK 


- LO Mo. 
or Inirod. Prices. PUBLISH 


SEYMOUR’S NEW MENTAL ARITHMETIO § .25 
Rolfe’s Shakespeare: 


GRAVES’S NEW GRADED SPELLING BOOK ....- 


(ES OF HISTORY....... .70 
FIRST LESSONS IN PAYSIOS (Rev. ed.) 50 NOW 4 
Catalogues lication. |i. SCHOOL EDIT ‘orty volumes, 
eS ee sing'y or in sets; each 56 cents in cloth, 40 cents in 

r covers; for introduction in schools, 42 and 


AKING THE LEAD. 


Barnes’ J . Il. THE FRIENDLY EDITION, in twenty 
Barnes New Arithmetics & Higher Mathematics. , elegant libra: le, sold only in sets; 
Barnes’ Brief History Series. volumes, legen ry style, y ; 


t to 30.00; half-calf. 00. 
Barnes’ Popular rawing Series. cloth, toga, Ba 


Monteith’s Two-Book phy Course. 
Stecle’s 14 Weeks in the Selences. Tvols.; &c., &c.| For new illustrated circular, address 
A. ©. STOOKIN, Agt. for New Eng., 


Send for Catalogues. 
H. B. CARRINGTON, Agt. England, 493 7 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 
32 Bromfield St., Boston. 
J. H. BUTLER, ‘The Song of Hiawatha. 
A 
By H. W. LONGFELLOW. 
Forming Two Parts of the 
NEW SEELLERS, Taterature Seri 
posters Riverside Literature Series. 
47 Franklin Street. 455 Zz 
BOSTON FOREIGN BOOKSTORE, 
— AGENCY FOR —— 
HENRY HOLT & CO.’8. STEIGER’S, LOCK.- 
WOOD'S, DR. SAUVEUR’S, HACHETTE & CO’S 
Loypox, TAUCHNITZ’S Leresio PUBLICATIONS. 


MPCRTED AND AMERICAN 
EDIT ONS OF BOOKS in Foreign Languages. HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & cO., 


CARL SCHOENHOF, 


COWPERTHWAIT & Co JOHNSON’S 


MONROE'S Readers & Spellers. pusLisners, | UNIVERSAL CYCLOPEDIA 


Chats 628 Chestnut St. | Is Cut Rates. 
PHILADELPHIA. | tion. ontains more subjects an 
Appleton’s, and at one-third the cost. 


With Notes and Glossary, specially 
fitting it for use in schools. 


Price (of the Two Parts), 30 cts. 


WARRE, raphi 

15 Bromfield st, | We want TEACHERS and experienced 
POWELL’S Language Series. BOSTON. BUSINESS MEN in every county of 
HAGAR'S Mathematics. this State. Other Cyclopwedias, ex- 


BERARD’S New U. 8. History. changed for Johnson’s, at panic prices. 
GOODRICH'S Child's History. Pace. Address 


ROYSE'S American Literature| YORE. A. J. JOHNSON & CO, 
peg 153 Wabash Ave. 11 Jongs St., New York. 
PARKER'S Arithmetical Charts.| CHICAGO. HOW | 
O#. ARLES COLLINS ull 
414 Breadway,. . . NEW YORK. TO Sant 


ers supplied with Books, and Station 


PABKER’S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY (ist Lessons), .50 AVE yy 
1.50 


SNELL’S OLMSTED’S SCHOOL ASTRONOMY, 1.00 MO N EY application. hool Bupplies all kinds, 
SNELI’S OLMSTED’S SCHOOL ASTRON., New ed., 200 D. NOYES & CO. 
KIMBALI’S OLMSTED’S COLLEGE PHILOSOPHY, 3.12 


OLARK & MAYNARD, 14 Brosaway, BOOKS 0] ALCOHOL ali SCIENCE 


PUBLISH NEW YORK. | The Temperance Lesson Book, . .25 and § .50 
Andersen’s Histories and Hlist’| Readers; (Alcohol and Hygiene, . . . .30 * -60 
Leighton’s History of Reme; Boys and Girls Temperance Text-Book -20 
New Arithmetic: and Algebra; Notes for Temperance Teachers, 25 and 50 
Keetel’s French Course Alcohol aud Science, . . . “ 
Reed and Kellegg’s Graded Lessons in Eng-| A full descriptive Catalogue of 1300 publications sent 

lish and —~ — Lessons in English; free upon application. Address 


Hiutchison’s ysiclegy and NATIONAL TEMPERANCE SOCIETY, 
J.D. WILLIAMS, Agt., H, L. SMITH. J. N. STEARNS, Publishing Agent, 
151 Wabash Av,, Chicago. 111 Devonshire 8t., Boston.! 5031 Reade Street, New York. 


QUIZZISM, AND ITS KEY: 


A Dictionary of Phrase and Fable, 


6OO CURIOUS QUERIES AND ANSWERS, gleaned from the fields of Liter- 
ature, Philosophy, History, Physiology, Chemistry, Geology, Mythology, Phi- 
lology, Botany, Geography, etc. 


A HANDY BOOK for the TEACHER. 
A TEXT-BOOK for the STUDENT. 


It awakens independent thought and invites practical investigation. If you are desirous of bnosing 
answers to the thousand-and-one common every-day questions that arise in historical, literary, philosophical, or 
mythological reference,—the explanation and origin of common sayings, you should buy a copy of “‘ QuIzzisM,’ 


Beautifully bound in cloth. 300 pp. 12mo. Price, $1.00. 
4ddress TEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO.. 16 Hawley Street. Boston. 


Dr. Sauveur’s Educational Works. 


A copy of wd of Dr. Sauveur's Works will be sent to teachers by the author, on 
receipt of half the retail price. 

Schools can obtain from Dr. Sauveur his new volume, GRAMMAIRE PRAN- 
CAISE POUR LES ANGLAIS, at the introduction price of 80 cents, and the COR- 
RIGE DES EXERCICES de la GRAMMAIRE F CAISE, at 25 cts. The books 
are sent C. ©. D. unless otherwise agreed upon. 


A VADE-MECUM for the SCHOLAR. 
INSTRUCTIVE and INTERESTINC. 


Geikie’s Lessous in Physical Geog., 1 
AND THE 
Jeven’s Elementary Lessons in Logic, a 
Catalogue sent free on 
154 112 Pourth Ave. New York. than the following: 
2 LERS IN of 320 . 100 
ak gy Pen og Sacred and Secular music. 75 pages of the best 


MACMILLAN & 00.’S FOR 

Resceo’s ~ in Chemistry, 1.10 

Jones’ Junior Course of Pr. cry, HIGHER SCHOOLS. 

Stewarts Lesseus in Elem. 

Lessons in Ne better Books have appeared for years 

THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL 00., | Choral Worship. sci church Music Book 
es Elements, with a capital collec- 

tion o 


Publishers of 
PRANG’S AMER. TEXT-BOOKS of ART EDUCATION, 
PRANG’S NATURAL HISTORY SERIES, The Model Singer. Book te: 
PRANG'S TRADES AND OCCUPATIONS. 61 and Part Songe, Hymn Tunes, 18 
LOR-CHART FOR THE PRIMARY EDUCATION OF | thems, and 4 Chants, Abundant and usefal material 
% * for the Singing School Teacher. 60cts. Per doz. $6. 
PRANC’S DRAWING MODELS. 


L. O, Emerson. A new and 
Song Greeting ¥ extra fine song book for the 


‘higher schools,’’ meaning by that, Colleges, Technoi- 
PRANG’S SCHOOL PENCILS. and other special Academies, Institutes, 


PRANC’S SCHOOL COMPASSES. Seminaries, High and Normal Schools, 160 large oc- 
Dealers in Scientific Apparatus and Materials, | tavo pages. 82 harmonized songs of the highest order, 
For Catalogue and particulars address both fn words and in 
an ‘eggios for 

ies THE PRANG EDUCATION AL COMPANY. esting to every one 80 exercises solfeggios | 


k Street, BOSTO voice culture. 60 cts. Per dozen $6.00. 
Any book mailed for the retail price. 
THOS. NELSON & SON, 
Publish Valuable Books by W. F. COLLIER, LL.D. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
867 Broadway, N. Y. 1228 Chestnut St., Phila. 
A HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 12mo, cl., $1.75. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. crown 8vo, cloth, $3.50, 


SEND TO 


OUTLINES OF GENERAL HISTORY, 12m0, clot, g1.50.| University Publishing Co. 
THE GREAT EVENTS OF HISTORY. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 19 Murray St., New Work, 
THE ROYAL SCHOOL SERIES OF READERS. 


OXFORD SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 
Send for Catalogues. 387 tf 


PORTER & COATES, 


For Circulars and Price-lists MAURY’s GEOGRAPHIES 
GILDERSLEEVE’sS LATIN ; VENABLE’S ALGEBRA, &c. 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


NEW YORK. 


Hart’s German Olassics for Students. 
$1.00 and $1.95 


Publish PHILADELPHIA. | German 
The Normal Readers. Sortes of Atiaces (1 vole.) t0 
14 & Buckwaiter’s Spe llers. vole), » 138 
‘Dunglison 8 Physiology. Putnam’s World’s ess. Enlarged. 4.50 

Astor Place, Baker's Natural Philosophy. Godwin’s Cyclo. of Biography, (new ed.) 8. 
Brackett’s Poe for Home and 8c 1.28 


\Raub’s Arithmetics. A 
AEW YORK. Coates’s Comprehensive Speaker. Loffingweile English Classics or Schools, 1.50 
‘Blair’s Rhetoric; Brown’s Algebras Ethics, Methetics, and Logic 
; and 
‘Sharpless’s Geom. and Trigonom, 1.765 


160 Raub’s Language Series. Bascom’s Mental Science, English TAterature, 


Wabash Ave., Gummere’s Surveying. Chadbourne’s Natural Theo 1. 
CHICAGO ag Politeal Economy. Mente fer fas a 

. reeley’s Political Economy. 
Dickens’s Child's History pages, mailed on application 


SOWER, POTTS & 00., Philadelphia. rage ters 
on ra 
Dr. B ks’s N 1 Math tical 0 e 
2. Union Arith. Course, Written. By HIBAM ORCUTT, LL.D. 
Containing a Treatise upon the Disci- 


Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 
pline of the School, and other Pa- 


Brooks’s Nermal Algebra. 
Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 

pers upon the Teacher's Qual- 

ification and Work. 


Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 304 
Manuals of Methods and Keys to the Above. eow 
T Can double their in- | 4 New and Enlarged Edition of this valuable work 
by se! > cithe 
EAC H E RS has just beem issued. 
ing sterling books: In this book the author has presented the resulta of 
thirty five years of successful experience in the school- 


The Pioneer History of America. room. It will be found a work of special value to 


Royal Octavo, 1032 pages. 100 Magnificent Illustrations. | young teachers, and will be read with interest by all. 
People’s Farm and Stock Cyclopedia. | Price, $1.00. Sent by mail on receipt of price. 


Imperial Octavo. 1234 pages. 400 Elegant Engravings. 
For Terms, Descriptive Circulars, and Particulars, address THOMPSON, BROWN & co., 
23 Hawley 8t., Boston. 


JONES BROS. & OO., Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis. 
School Room Wall:Maps CHEAP EDITIONS 
— OF — 


RUSKIN’S WORKS. 


Complete with all the Wood Engravings. 


MODERN PAINTERS. 5 vols., bound in 


STONES OF VENICE, 3 vols., bound in 


SEVEN LAMPS OF ARCHITECTURE. 
12mo, Cloth .....0.. 50 


SESAME LILIES. 1 vol. 12mo, cleth.,.... 
PUBLISHED BY 
JOHN WILEY & SONS, 
16 Astor Place, New York. 
Catalogue of Ruskin’s Works, 51 vols., free by mail. 


= 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CO,, 
418 15 Bremfield St., Boston. 


NOW READY: 


WHITE’S ORAL LESSONS in NUMBER 


By E. E. WHITE, A.M., LL.D. 


@™ Not simply a Manual of suggestions to teachers, but an exhaustive work taining materials to be 
used teacher in the of Prim classes in number, 
A MPLETE AND PRACTICAL GUID INDISPENSABLE TO EVERY TEACHER OF ARITHMETIO. 


Sample copy and Entroduction price, 60 cts. 


IRISH’S GRAMMAR AND ANALYSIS 


MADE EASY AND ATTRACTIVE BY 


DIAGRAMS. 
Introduction Price, sees Mniling Price, 31,25. 


The preparation of this complete and full system of Diagrams has occupied the author, F. V. [n1sH, for sev- 
eral years. The work is now offered to the public, not only as furnishing a simple and effective method of 
representing to the eye the relation and dependence of the several! paris of a sentence, but as a practical 

BEY TO HARVEY’S GRAMMAR, 


since all the difficult sentences of that most popular (in both editions) have been most completely 
analyzed, The parsing is also fully indicated by a slanple and novel method of woinilon. ; 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., Publishers, Cincinnati & New York. 


Address Dr. L, SAUVBUR, Green Street, Germantown, Pa, 


C. P. STHARNS, Agent, 8 Hawley Street, Boston. 
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